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LETTER OF TRAN^SMITTAL. 



Office of Bureau of Labor, 
Concord, N. H., Dec. 31, 1898. 

To His Excellency John B. Smith, 

Grovernor of New Hampshire: 

In accordance with the provisions of chapter 48 of the 
Laws of New Hampshire, passed at the January session of 
1893, I have the honor to transmit to you the first annual 
report of the Bureau of Labor. 

The subjects considered comprise 

" Statistics of Manufactures," 

" Condition of Wage-Earners in the Building Trades," 

" Average Prices of Food, Fuel, etc.," 

Together with chapters relating to 

"The Granite Industry," 

" Population of New Hampshire," 

" Ownership, Debt, and Mortgage in New Hampshire," 

"Industrial Depressions." Also, the 

" Labor Laws of New Hampshire." 

Very respectfully, 

JOHN W. BOURLET, 

Commissioner. 
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BTJEEAU OF LABOE EEPOET. 



CREATION OF THE BUREAU. 

The law authorizing the creation of the Bureau of Labor 
of New Hampshire was approved March 30, 1893, as fol- 
lows : 

[Extracts Chapter 48, Laws op 1893.] 

an act to provide for a commissioner of labor and to estab- 
lish a bureau of labor. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General 
Court convened: 

Section 1. The govemor, with advice and consent of the council, is 
hereby authorized to appoint, as soon after the passage of this bill as 
may be, some competent person to act as commissioner of labor, and 
he, with*such clerks as he may have, shall constitute a bureau of labor, 
with its principal place of business in the state house, or some other 
*8uitable place in the city of Concord. 

Sect. 2. The commissioner shall hold his office for the term of three 
years, and until a successor is appointed and qualified. He may be 
removed at the pleasure of the governor and council. 

Sect. 3. The annual salary of the commissioner shall be fifteen hun-t 
dred dollars, payable from the state treasury in equal quarterly pay- 
ments, and the governor is hereby authorized to draw his warrant for 
the payment of said sum, together with such office and travelling ex- 
penses of said bureau as he with the council shall approve. 

Sect. 4. In case of the inability of the commissioner to perform his 
duties, the governor, with advice of the council, may appoint a com- 
missioner for the time being, who shall have the powers and perform 
the duties of the office while the inability of the commissioner con- 
tinues. The governor and council shall determine when such appoin- 
tee shall cease to act as commissioner. Such temporary commissioner 
so appointed shall be paid from the state treasury five dollars a day for 
the time actually spent in the performance of his duties; and the gov- 
ernor and council shall audit and allow his account. 
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Sect. 5. The duties of the commissioner ^hall be to collect, assort, 
arrange, and present, in annual reports, on or before the first day of 
January each year, statistical details relating to all departments of 
labor in the state of New Hampshire, especially in relation to the 
commercial, industrial, social, educational, and sanitary condition of 
the laboring classes, and the permanent prosperity of the productive 
industry of the state. 

Sect. 6. Said commissioner shall devote his whole time to the duties 
of his office, and hold no other public office during his term as com- 
missioner. 

Sect. 7. This act shall take effect upon its passage. 

[Approved March 30, 1893.] 

The enactment of the above law was the outcome of a 
deep interest in the cause of labor, that has been more or 
less ardent in New Hampshire for years. Organized labor 
in this state, as in nearly every other, took the lead in call- 
ing the attention of the public to the wants of the laboring 
classes ; but it was not until 1886 that it had gained suffi- 
cient numerical strength and power to materially influence 
legislation. In that year the Knights of Labor made their 
power felt in the fall campaign, and so earnestly were their 
claims pressed for recognition, that it resulted in the elec- 
tion of many representative working-men and others favor- 
able to their interests to the legislature of the following 
year, which year witnessed a remarkable step in labor legis- 
lation. 

The legislature of 1887 created a labor committee, to 
whom the proposed legislation for the benefit of the labor- 
ing classes was referred, the personnel of the committee, the 
first appointed by the state, being as follows : Chas. F. 
Andrews, Somersworth, chairman ; John W. Bourlet, Con- 
cord, clerk; Chas. N. Freeman, Claremont; Geo. S. 
Philbrick, Tilton ; Henry B. Atherton, Nashua ; Chas. 
Blanchard, Sandwich ; Leroy S. Davis, Canaan ; Arthur 
W. Patch, Manchester; Walter Aiken, Franklin; James 

C. Trickey, Whitefield ; Joseph W. Bean, Derry ; Larkin 

D. Farr, Chesterfield. 
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Many important bills, looking to the advancement and 
betterment of the general condition of the laboring classes, 
were referred to this committee, and as the result of its 
labors, together with the assistance of the friends of the ele- 
ment it represented, a ten-hour law, a law regulating the 
employment of women and children in manufacturing and 
mechanical establishments, the weekly payment of wages, 
and other beneficial labor laws were enacted, and the year 
witnessed the most advanced step in behalf of the laboring 
people of New Hampshire ever taken. 

As time rolled on, the interest in the cause of labor in 
nowise abated. Leadership in the movement passed out of 
the hands of those who, in 1886-'87, were most conspicuous 
in it, but it was soon taken up by others no less zealous in 
the work. Through their efforts, and an earnest desire for 
enlightenment upon all matters pertaining to the general 
condition of the laboring classes and the material prosperity 
of the state, and the presentation of such facts to the pub- 
lic, the bureau of labor was created March 30, 1893, as 
herewith stated, and on May 4 a commissioner was ap- 
pointed, who immediately entered upon the duties of the 
office. 
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FUNCTIONS OF A LABOR BUREAU. 

" What are the purposes and objects of a labor bureau ?'' 
was a question that at once suggested itself, and one that 
engaged the attention of the commissioner for some time. 
Little did he know just what was expected of him, and the 
general public shared with him in lack of knowledge in that 
direction. Many were imbued with the idea that in all 
cases where trouble exists between employer and employ^, 
the commissioner was to act as arbitrator, and if possible to 
conciliate and bring to settlement the difficulties between 
the parties interested. Others, that he was to make an 
inspection of the manufacturing establishments of the state, 
to ascertain their sanitary condition, to call attention to 
existing evils, if any, that could be remedied ; to enforce 
labor laws where violated, and bring guilty parties to jus- 
tice. Nothing, however, could be more erroneous. The law 
defines the duty of the commissioner to be "to collect, 
assort, arrange, and present in annual reports . . . sta- 
tistical details relating to all departments of labor in the 
state," etc. This is interpreted to mean, " the collection of 
facts [statistics] in relation to the existing condition of the 
laboring classes," and their presentation to the public as a 
matter of general information ; and not the enforcement of 
any violation of law, system of inspection, or arbitration. 
An acknowledged authority says, — "The chief work of 
such commissions [labor bureaus] is to collect facts, with as 
great completeness as possible, to form part of a system of 
industrial statistics, . . . and the attempt to use bureaus 
of statistics for any other purpose has generally proved a 
failure : it has hampered them in their work of collecting 
information without doing any real good." 
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Chas. H. Simmerman, secretary of the Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor and Industries, of New Jersey, in an address given 
at the eighth annual convention of officers of bureaus of labor 
statistics, answers the question above suggested, as follows: 

" Labor bureaus owe their existence to a well settled 
belief that the distribution of wealth is not in accordance 
with the utility of labor that produces it. . . . The 
object of a labor bureau is, therefore, to determine where 
the fault lies, and to point out a definite way by which a 
more equitable distribution may be secured. . . . The 
objects of a labor bureau are purely scientific; its pur- 
pose is to make a sociological investigation with a view, 
not merely to make an exposition of the present state of 
society, but to aid society in its upward progress. . . 
Its purpose is not the mere acquisition of knowledge, for 
sociology has for its object the good of the people. It is the 
business of a labor bureau to study society and explain the 
laws that underlie and govern social movements. . . . 
How is this to be determined ? My answer is, by observa- 
tion, by a study of men, their relations to each other, and of 
the forces that contribute to the creation of wealth." 

Thomas C. Weeks, chief of the Bureau of Industrial Sta- 
tistics and Information, of Maryland, defines the duties of a 
labor bureau thus : 

" I have ever regarded this office as being created . . . 
in the interest of the wage-workers of the state, and not as 
the exponent of the special views of any section. That it is 
the duty of a bureau to supply facts to the legislature 
which may tend to benefit and advance the prosperity of all 
classes of toilers. ... Its scope embraces the natural 
resources of the commonwealth, the skill of the workers in 
the fields of industry, the enterprise of those who make pos- 
sible the development of our trade, and the abuses, if any, 
existing in our industrial operations, which may be reme- 
died by law. It is not an office to be used for the purpose 
of exploiting every grievance or advocating every theory ; 
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and if erer the time shall come when it can or will be used 
for such purposes, or for partisan or factional ends, I ven- 
ture to say that such will be an abuse of its powers tending 
to injury rather than good ; making it the agent of discord 
rather than of unity of industrial interest, and the foe rather 
than the friend of labor." 

In an address before the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation, delivered at Saratoga, September 3, 1888, Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, president of the association, and the 
present commissioner of the Department of Labor of the 
United States, discussed the subject of the growth and pur- 
poses of bureaus of labor very ably and fully. As a matter 
of history, regarding the origin of bureaus of labor in this 
country, their development and scope of work, the address 
is exceedingly interesting, hence we quote in full : 

" There is in the United States of America a class of oflB- 
ces, state and federal, devoted to the collection of statistics 
relating to labor in all its aspects, and to the social, moral, 
and educational welfare of the people. These oflices have 
different names but similar duties. Their work is closely 
allied to that of this association. The topics discussed, and 
the men who discuss them, indicate this close alliance. 
Their origin may be said, in some respects, to have found 
its stimulus in the American Social Science Association* 
The evolution of the idea underlying these bureaus was 
rapid, while their extension has been somewhat surprising. 

^' The first bureau was established in the state of Massa- 
chusetts, in the year 1869, and its history and the motives 
which led to its creation become interesting. The agita- 
tion for labor legislation may be said to have commenced in 
the state of Massachusetts about 1845. There had been 
some desultory attempts to secure labor legislation as far 
back as 1833, but such attempts related mostly to acts for 
the incorporation of mechanical and agricultural institu- 
tions and matters not entirely affecting labor. There had 
been conventions and meetings held — notably in 1882 — of 
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delegates from farmers, mechanics, and workingmen of New 
England. They discussed their grievances ; and resolutions 
and an address were adopted, setting forth the burdens 
under which the laboring classes were suffering, — from exces- 
sive hours, imprisonment for debt, the lack of a lien law, 
onerous militia service, and other causes. Such affairs took 
place at times for several years. In 1845 petitions were 
presented to the legislature of Massachusetts, praying for 
the regulation of the hours of labor in corporations, eleven 
hours being the time desired. No action was taken, how- 
ever, beyond consideration. The subject came up again in 
1850, but legislation was again postponed. In 1852 an 
attempt was made to have ten hours constitute the legal 
day; but no action followed. All these attempts, which 
were similar in their character, induced Major John W. 
Mahan, an old soldier, a gallant man, a member of the House 
of Representatives from Boston, and man whose heart was 
ever waim for the workingman, to offer, on March 8, 1865, 
and entirely on his own responsibility, the following order : 

** Ordered, That the Judiciary Committee consider the expediency of 
regulating and limiting the number of hours constituting a day's labor, 
and of making it a penal offence for any employer to require an employ^ 
to labor beyond such number of hours as may be prescribed by law. 

^^This order and several petitions for labor legislation 
were referred to a joint special committee, of which Mr. 
Edward H. Rogers, of Chelsea, was chairman on the part of 
the House. This committee reported a resolve, asking for 
the appointment of an unpaid commission of five to investi- 
gate the subject of the hours of labor, which was passed 
and approved by Governor Andrew. The commission 
selected under the resolve consisted of William P. Tilden, 
Henry I. Bowditch, F. B. Sanborn, Elizur Wright, and 
George H. Snelling. This commission, which was in- 
structed in the resolve creating it ' to collect information 
a,nd statistics in regard to the hours of labor and the condi- 
tions and prospects of the industrial classes,' gave the mat- 
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ter thorough consideration, and made a report February 7, 
1866, recommending, among other things, ' that provision 
be made for the annual collection of reliable statistics in 
regard to the condition, prospects, and wants of the indus- 
trial classes.' This commission may be said to have origi- 
nated the idea of the establishment of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor; for it gave the first clear and 
positive announcement of the necessity of making a syste- 
matic collection of industrial statistics. This particular 
recommendation was, I have no doubt, the suggestion of our 
distinguished secretary, who held a place upon the commis- 
sion, and who drew its report. He had, in 1865, aided in 
the organization of this association ; in fact, he issued the 
call which resulted in its creation. He was one of its 
executive committee. He knew the necessity of clearly 
defined statistical information in the working of the associa- 
tion. He knew that social science was the science of the 
age, — ^the science which was to attract the attention of men 
of benevolence, of broad charity, and of philanthropic 
motives, — men and women who were willing to aid in the 
cause of humanity for the sake of humanity. We have a 
right, then, to say that the American Social Science Asso- 
ciation furnished the stimulating thought which ultimately 
developed its o£Bcial ally, — the Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor. In the same year in which this report to which I 
have referred was made (1866) by the commission named, 
the legislature of Massachusetts passed another resolve, look- 
ing to the collection of information on industrial matters. 
This resolve reads as follows : 

*^ Reached^ That a commission of three persons be appointed by the 
governor, with power to send for persons and papers, to investigate 
the subject of the hours of labor, especially in its relation to the social, 
educational, and sanitary condition of the industrial classes, and to 
the permanent prosperity of the productive interest of the state. 

" The commission appointed under this resolve consisted 
of Amasa Walker, the father of President Francis A. 
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Walker, William Hyde, and Edward H. Rogers. The first 
two members of the commission made a majority report, and 
Mr. Rogers submitted a minority report. The reports were 
presented January 1, 1867 ; but all concurred in recommend- 
ing ^ that a bureau of statistics be established for the pur- 
pose of collecting and making available all facts relating to 
the industrial and social interests of the commonwealth.' 

" These movements which I have named were all that 
can be distinctly classed as official, prior to the actual crea- 
tion of the Bureau of Statistics of Labor in Massachusetts. 
It is probably futile to try to explain fully the immediate 
reasons which led to the establishment of the bureau at the 
time it was created, in June, 1869. The two commissions, 
as we have seen, had recommended such a bureau; but, 
after their recommendation, the matter had lain dormant 
for two years. It is difficult to connect the various labor 
movements, as such, with the actual creation of the bureau. 
Prior to it, the general court had shown little regard for 
the labor legislation. Many petitions had been presented in 
favor of eight hours ; and, in this particular year (1869), 
two petitions had been filed with the legislature for a ten- 
hour law, but they had been indefinitely postponed. A 
very important petition, however, was presented, which 
may have been tl^e immediate turning-point for the estab- 
lishment of the bureau. This was a petition of the Knights 
of St. Crispin, a large society of the shoemakers of the com- 
monwealth, for an act of incorporation. The petitioners were 
granted leave to withdraw. It is generally believed, that 
after their petition had been rejected fears began to be 
entertained by the leaders of the dominant party that the 
labor vote in the state might be lost, and that it was sug- 
gested by shrewd politicians that it might be politic to 
grant some concessions to labor. At all events, after the 
adverse action on the petitions of the Knights of St. Crispin 
and the ten-hour men, at a late day in the session a bill was 
introduced in the senate, creating the bureau ; but it was 
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rejected on its passage to a third reading, on the 12th day of 
June. On the 14th, this vote was reconsidered, and the 
bill passed to a third reading under a suspension of the 
rules. 

'^ It was amended slightly in the house of representa- 
tives, and finally passed, receiving the governor's approval 
June 22, 1869. This indicates that the legislature of 1869, 
for motives of its own, created the bureau, and not the peti- 
tions and labors of the workingmen : that is to say, from all 
that can be gathered, the immediate stimulus to the creation 
of the bureau was political necessity or expediency.* This 
idea gains color from the legislative proceedings. It should, 
liowever, be remembered that the project of such a bureau 
had been before the public for three years, as we have seen, 
and that no good reasons had been given for not having such 
an office. It is difficult to settle positively the question 
whether or not the bureau was created from motives of 
policy. There are many indications, from the records of 
the time, that public sentiment, if not particularly in favor 
of systematic investigation, was not against it. The bureau 
was to be a permanent office of investigation, and in voting 
for it legislators committed themselves to no special plan of 
labor reform. The time, perhaps, was ripe for such an 
office; and its creation marked a new era in the work of 
sta'tistical science in America. 

^^ The language of the law, so far as the functions of the 
office were concerned, was very broad indeed. These func- 
tions are defined as follows : 

** The duties of such bureau shall be to collect, assort, systematize, 
and present in annual reports to the legislature, on or before the 1st 
day of March in each year, statistical details relating to all depart- 
ments of labor in the commonwealth, especially in its relations to the 
commercial, industrial, social, educational, and sanitary condition of 
the laboring classes, and to the permanent prosperity of the produc- 
tive industry of the commonwealth. 

* In nearly every state except Massacliasetts the bureaus have been created 
after agitation by workingrmen and the demands of their organizations. 
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" The foregoing language has been incorporated, with 
various modifications, in nearly every law creating a state 
bureau of similar character in the United States, and in the 
federal law creating originally the United States Bureau of 
Labor, and subsequently, in that establishing a department 
of labor. 

"After the establishment of the Massachusetts bureau, 
Pennsylvania was the next state to create such an oflBce. 
This was not until 1872, three years after the establishment 
of the Massachusetts office. Connecticut followed, in 1873 ; 
but, after publishing one annual report, the bureau col- 
lapsed. The law creating it was repealed, and no further 
action was taken in that state until 1885, when the bureau 
of labor statistics was reorganized. No other state took 
action until 1877, when Ohio created its Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Since that time . . . many bureaus [the 
entire number to date is herewith given] have been created, 
the complete list, with the names, locality, postoffice ad- 
dress, the year in which established, and the title of the 
chief officer, being as follows : 
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BUREAUS OF STATISTICS OF LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES. 



Name of Office. 


State. 


Post-office 
address. 


»23 


Title of 
chief officer. 


Bureau of Statistics of La- 










bor 


Mass. 


Boston 


1809 


Chief 


Bureau of Industrial Sta- 










tistics 


Penn. 


Harrisburg... 


1872 


Chief 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


♦Conn. 


Hartford 


1873 


Commissioner. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Ohio. 


Columbus 


1877 


Commissioner. 


Bureau of Statistics of La- 










bor and Industries . . . 


N.J. 


Trenton 


1878 


Chief 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 










and Inspection 


Mo. 


Jefferson City 


1879 


Commissioner. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


111. 


Springfield.... 


1879 


Secretary 


Bureau of Statistics and 










Geology 


Ind. 


Indianapolis. . 
Albany 


1879 


Chief 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


N. Y. 


1883 


Commissioner. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Cal. 


San Francisco 


1883 


Commissioner. 


Bureau of Labor and In- 










dustrial Statistics.... 


Mich. 


Lansing 


1883 


Commissioner. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Wis. 


Madison 


1883 


Commissioner. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Iowa 


Des Moines. . . 


1884 


Commissioner. 


Bureau of Statistics of La- 










bor 


Md. 

tu. S. 


Baltimore 

Washington . . 
Topeka 


1884 
1884 


Chief... . 


Bureau of Labor 


Commissioner. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Kan. 


1885 


Commissioner. 


Bureau of Industrial and 










Labor Statistics 


Me. 


Augusta 

St. Paul 


1887 


Commissioner. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Minn. 


1887 


Commissioner. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


N. C. 


Raleigh 


1887 


Commissioner. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Col. 


Denver 


1887 


Commissioner. 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 


R. L 


Providence . . . 


1887 


Commissioner. 


Bureau of Labor and In- 










dustrial Statistics.... 


Neb. 


Lincoln 


1887 


Commissioner. 


Department of Labor and 










Statistics 


S. D. 


Lead City.... 


1890 


Com^missioner 


Department of Agricult- 








ure and Labor 


N.D. 


Bismarck 


1890 


Commissioner. 


Bureau of Immigration, 










Labor, and Statistics. 


Idaho 


Bois^City.... 


1890 


Commissioner. 


Bureau of Statistics 


Utah 


Salt Lake City 


1890 


Territorial Sta- 


Bureau of Labor Statistics 








[tistician. 


and Min^s 


Tenn. 


Nashville 


1891 


Commissioner 


Bureau of Labor and Im- 










migration 


N. M. 


Santa F^ 


1891 


Secretary 


Bureau of Agriculture, In- 








surance, Statistics, and 










History 


Tex. 


Austin 


1891 


Commissioner. 


Bureau of Agriculture, La- 
bor, and Industry 










Mont. 


Helena 


1893 


Commissioner. 


Bureau of Labor 


N. H. 
W.Va 


Concord 

Charleston.. . . 


1893 

isas 


Commissioner. 


Bureau of Labor 


Commissioner. 


Bureau of Labor 


tWyo. 


Cheyenne .... 


1893 


Commissioner. 



* The Connecticat Bureau was discontinued In 1875, and reorganized in 1885. 
t Made an Independent department, June 13, 1888, as the Department of Labor. 
t Not yet in operation. 
2 
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** The expenses of these bureaus are covered by legisla- 
tive appropriations, the amount for state bureaus varying 
from an annual appropriation of f 1,000 to f 10,000, and the 
compensation of the chief officer from $1,000 to $8,000 per 
annum. The cost of the department of labor of the United 
States is now, in round numbers, $150,000 per annum. 

" While nearly all the nations of civilization have bureaus 
of statistics of some character, which have existed for many 
years, — some of them making original investigations — the 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor is distinctly American in its 
origin and character; for, while recognizing and dealing 
with the statistics that come from official sources and 
through official entries, — like the statistics of immigra- 
tion, reyenues, births, deaths, taxes, etc., — these American 
bureaus deal chiefly with statistics resulting from original 
inquiry and investigation, relating to the social, moral, edu- 
cational, economic, sanitary, and industrial welfare of the 
people. It is gratifying to know that England and Belgium 
have followed the example of the United States, the latter 
country having recently organized a commission of labor, 
adopting substantially the methods of work which have dis- 
tinguished the American offices. The question of establish- 
ing a bureau of statistics of labor has already been agitated 
in France ; and the Dominion of Canada has established a 
royal labor commission, which is doing excellent work. 

" The publications of the different bureaus in the United 
States are becoming quite widely known as valuable contri- 
butions to economic science and literature, but the same dif- 
ficulty arises in the prosecution of their work that arises in 
census-taking; the lack of harmony in presenting results, 
without which comparisons on a wide basis are not easily 
attained. The efforts of the European statisticians to har- 
monize the results of different censuses, and to arrive at the 
means of an international comparison, will be watched with 
great interest by the officers in charge of the American 
bureaus of statistics of labor. 
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^' These offices are doing something in their own way 
towards accomplishing the same end. They hold an annual 
convention for the very purpose of comparing methods, dis- 
cussing means, and at the same time considering proposi- 
tions for the active and efficient working of their various 
offices. These discussions grow more and more valuable, as 
the experience of the chief officers enables them to present 
the results of experimental investigations ; and it is to be 
hoped that they will be able to simplify and unify methods, 
to eliminate faulty presentations, and to dignify, as well as 
popularize, the labor statistics of the country. 

*' The methods now open to them are the same, of course, 
that are open to all statistical offices devoted, in any way or 
to any extent, to original investigations. There are three 
such methods : first, the method of securing information by 
the use of uniform schedules or blanks, sent to parties from 
whom facts are expected ; second, through public hearings ; 
third, through the efforts of special agents, using prescribed 
forms of inquiry for the purpose of securing uniform infor- 
mation and for facilitating tabulation, etc. The first method 
named has been proven to be of little use in the past, except 
under the most favorable conditions, although now, with 
a keener interest in statistical accuracy, this method is 
becoming more efficient, some of the bureaus testifying that 
it works well. The second is that adopted by legislative 
committees, and, as a rule, simply results in bringing 
together a mass of incongruous statements not easily classi- 
fied, and, in many instances, utterly incapable of classifica- 
tion. This is the reason why the investigations made by 
legislative committees, relative to the labor question, have 
resulted in voluminous reports of testimony, unaccompanied 
by crystallized and classified results by the committees 
conducting the investigation. The best practical and, there- 
fore, most useful method of securing information is the 
employment of especial agents or experts to make personal 
calls upon parties from whom information is desired. The 
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experience of nineteen years proves this to be the most 
trustworthy method open to the bureaus; when it is 
desired to collect official statements, and from official 
sources, a special letter or blank is useful, and usually 
accomplishes the desired end. 

" The point aimed at always in the collection of labor sta- 
tistics is the truth ; and the results must be fearlessly 
stated, without regard to the theories of the men who col- 
lect the information. The good work of the bureaus in this 
country in this direction has been marked. The gentle- 
men in charge of them have recognized the fact that a 
bureau of labor statistics cannot solve social and industrial 
problems, nor bring direct returns in a material way to the 
citizens of the country, but that their work, on the other 
hand, must be classed among educational efforts ; and that 
by judicious investigations, and the fearless publication of 
the results thereof, they may and should enable the people 
to more clearly and more fully comprehend the conditions 
surrounding them. The difficulties in the way of securing 
such educational results are very great. Opinions and theo* 
ries stand in the way of perfect work ; yet opinions and 
theories must be put to one side in bureau work. They 
belong to the peculiar and legitimate work of the economist^ 
and not to that of the statistician. The work of the 
bureaus naturally and legitimately belongs to the historical 
method of study. Scientific statistics are those which tell 
the actual truth, not those which simply establish our own 
theories. A careful examination of the reports of the vari- 
ous bureaus of the United States proves conclusively that 
the men in charge, as a rule, recognize this fact. The crit- 
ics of their work are usually men who dislike the results 
thereof, and have no other course open to them than to 
criticise methods and men. So far there has been no suc- 
cessful attack upon the work of the various bureaus, and 
this is because the conclusions stated by the officers in 
charge have been simply statistical deductions and not opin- 
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ions, not theories, but the results of actual investigation ; 
and so far, also, there has been no successful refutation of 
any important statistical deductions of the older bureaus of 
the country, except may tie in two or three instances, and 
there the officers themselves have discovered the error, and 
frankly stated it to the public. 

" The old idea of securing information to coincide with 
•certain views, or to establish theories, has passed away, and 
the importance of exact knowledge is now clearly realized. 

"Labor leaders formerly felt it incumbent upon the 
labor bureaus to advance and to advocate doctrines, or to 
present schemes for the amelioration of bad conditions or 
the ad] ustment of profits. To-day these leaders all understand 
that the workingmen's interests are best served by a study 
of all the facts relating to production, and the conditions 
surrounding it. When bureaus of statistics of labor were 
iirst organized, the idea prevailed among labor men, and in 
their organizations, that the province of these bureaus was 
to discuss principles and methods of reform, and to urge 
them upon legislators, thereby making official lobbyists of 
the bureaus. 

"The complications arising from this view did much to 
retard the growth or progress of the bureaus, because each 
body of men who thought alike upon an important matter 
urged its views, and the bureaus, if they adopted any one 
view, were sure to antagonize all men holding others. It 
was simply statistical suicide to undertake to follow theo- 
ries of action. Since the first half decade of their history, 
however, the attention of the various offices has been 
directed, almost without exception, to the collection, classi- 
fication, and publication of facts surcounding production. 

" In consequence of meagre appropriations, the majority 
of the bureaus have been obliged to confine their investiga- 
tions to the simplest topics ; that is, to the collection of sta- 
tistics relating to wages and earnings, the cost of living, and 
kindred primitive matters. Now, under the more enlight- 
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ened appreciation of their work which prevails, they are 
beginning to reach out for deeper and more underlying 
facts, which shall determine the actual conditions neces- 
sary for successful production, successful both to capital and 
to labor. Labor sees that it can be benefited most by a 
knowledge of exact facts, whether such facts appear to favor 
it or not. The great labor organizations perceive this fuUy^ 
for they are now educational in their own work ; and, to be 
educational, they must have information which it is impos- 
sible for them to secure. They need the government back 
of the statistics they wish to use, to make them authentic. 

" With this brief review of the character of the work of 
the bureaus, their uses are readily seen. Legislatures are 
using them to carry on special investigations, to make dis- 
tinctive inquiries on matters coming up for legislation ; and 
so long as politics do not enter into the administration of 
such offices, so long as governors will look to the interests of 
education and not of politics, the personnel of the bureaus 
will be kept outside of political ranks. The newer bureaus 
of the country suffer most in changes, but the opinion is 
gaining ground that permanence in the administration of a 
statistical office is necessary to its success : they are, how- 
ever, doing most excellent service, and that which legiti- 
mately belongs to them, — ^that is, in ascertaining all facts 
relating to the industrial, educational, moral, and social con- 
ditions of the people. That this valuable work is done so 
well, with generally such poor financial resources as are 
given them, is greatly to the credit of the various offices. 
Some of the bureaus are well equipped ; but, as a rule, they 
do not have half money enough to enable them to do their 
duty satisfactorily. It is encouraging to know that improve- 
ment is being made in this direction. 

^^Among the most important topics which have claimed 
the attention of the state bureaus, and under which original 
investigations have been made, there may be mentioned: 
the employment of child-labor in manufactories ; the educa- 
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tion of such children ; the condition of tenement-houses or 
homes of low-grade laborers in cities ; the hours of labor ; 
wages and earnings ; strikes ; cost of living ; relation of the 
savings banks to the people; condition of operatives ; moral, 
industrial, and sanitary condition of workingwomen ; the 
truck system of payment of wages ; accidents in manufac- 
turing establishments ; cooperation ; conciliation and arbi- 
tration ; comparative wages and prices in different coun- 
tries; pauperism and crime; the unemployed; convict 
labor; drunkenness and liquor-selling; crime; divorces; 
the sanitary condition of working people in their homes and 
employments; effects of certain forms of employment on 
female health ; the influence of intemperance upon crime ; 
profits and earnings; liability of employers for personal 
injuries to their employes ; industrial education ; the work- 
ing of mines ; Sunday labor ; health statistics of female col- 
lege graduates; profit-sharing; food consumption; farm 
mortgages; and many other topics of more or less importance. 

" The United States bureau was organized in January, 
1885, in accordance with an act of congress passed in June, 
1884. In June, 1888, an act was passed erecting the bureau 
into an independent department, under the name and title 
of the Department of Labor. This department will carry 
on the work of the bureau as if no change had taken place, 
but the department is charged with various specific duties. 
Among the most important of these specific duties are inves- 
tigations on propositions which have been discussed from 
the platform of this association, such propositions having 
been adopted by congress and made part of the obligatory 
duties of the Department of Labor. 

^' In 1884 I had the pleasure of presenting to the associa- 
tion the necessity for a scientific basis of tariff legislation, 
and in the treatment of the subject laid down certain propo- 
sitions which, to my mind, were necessary to the securing 
of such a basis, the chief features of which related to a col- 
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lection of facts on a broad scale in America and Europe, 
which should show the cost, including all elements, of pro- 
ducing articles dutiable in the United States, together with 
such facts as would show the efficiency of labor in various 
localities. In the great discussion on the tariff question in 
the recent session of congress, these factors were missing. 
The whole debate — almost every one of the one hundred 
and fifty speeches delivered in the house of representa- 
tives — ^showed the necessity of a line of facts from which 
accurate conclusions could be drawn relative to the cost of 
production, the efficiency of labor, and the distribution of 
the total product under various commercial systems. When 
it became evident that a bill creating a department of labor 
would be passed, the friends of statistical science were alive 
to the importance of securing provision for the collection of 
such statistics as I have indicated. So the law creating the 
department of labor, besides the general duties imposed 
upon it, which are that it shall acquire and diffuse among 
the people of the United States useful information on the 
subjects connected with labor, in the most general and com- 
prehensive sense of that word, and especially upon its rela- 
tion to capital, the hours of labor, the earnings of laboring 
men and women, and the means of promoting their mate- 
rial, intellectual, and moral prosperity, made it specifically 
the duty of the commissioner of labor, at as early a date as 
possible, and whenever industrial changes shall make it 
essential, to ascertain the cost of producing articles at the 
time dutiable in the United States, in the leading countries 
where such articles are produced, by fully specified units of 
production, and under a classification showing the different 
elements of cost, or approximate cost, of such articles of 
production, including with other facts the wages paid per 
day, week, month, or year, or by the piece, in the industries 
involved ; the hours employed per day, and the comparative 
cost of living, and the kind of living, of men producing such 
articles. 
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" Here was the fruit of the seed sown by this association, 
and in this respect the establishment of the department of 
labor was an immense stride in the interest of statistical sci- 
ence. But the bill did not stop here. It took up the ques- 
tion of the general progress of our industries. In our dis- 
cussion of the problems of the census last year, it was 
shown that one of the chief wants of the times was the fre- 
quent collection of statistics showing the products of indus- 
tries. The act creating the department of labor specially 
charges it upon the commissioner to establish a system of 
reports, by which, at intervals of not less than two years, he 
can report the general condition, so far as production is con- 
cerned, of the leading industries of the country. We need 
not discuss the value of such a provision. To remove appre- 
hension from the public mind is one of the leading uses of 
statistical science ; and the frequent collection of facts as to 
products, by which the country may know whether its lead- 
ing industries are thriving or drooping, is one of the most 
•essential moral elements of statistical work. Through such 
a system of report as that indicated by the law creating the 
department of labor, apprehension may be removed, and 
that feature of industrial depression which grows from fear 
deprived of its force. The act further specially charges the 
commissioner to investigate the cause of, and facts relating 
to, all^ontroversies and disputes between employers and 
employes, as they may occur, and which may tend to inter- 
fere with the welfare of the people of the different states, 
and report thereon to congress. It has been evident during 
the past few years, when great interstate strikes have 
occurred, that could the facts surrounding such strikes be 
made known at once through authentic and official sources, 
they would be robbed of much of their terror ; or if the pub- 
lic could know with reasonable certainty the exact causes of 
the pending controversy, and thereby be enabled to fix the 
responsibility upon one or the other party, the strike would 
soon come to an end through the very power of public opin- 
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ion. Heretofore these causes and surrounding conditions 
have been made the subject of newspaper comment or inves- 
tigation, each side making prominent its own facts ; but no> 
systematic investigation and report as to such causes and 
surrounding conditions have yet been made within a reason- 
able time of the occurrence of the strike. The value, there- 
fore, which must come from the provision cited is great 
indeed. All these matters are familiar to the members of 
this association, and they are fairly entitled to congratulate 
themselves that they have in another instance proven the- 
power of their influence in bringing to public attention some- 
of the most vital questions which make for the welfare of 
humanity. The association has impressed itself upon the 
public mind regarding many of the great questions which 
have been crystallized into legislation. Quietly, yet forci- 
bly, has the association worked in the past to create public^ 
sentiment in favor of this or that reform, of the establish- 
ment of this or that institution, but all looking to the gen-^ 
eral progress of the human race, caring but little for the- 
glory which may come from such institutions, contented 
simply by making the active workers in legislative matters 
feel the necessity of legislation. So it is true that this, 
great chain of bureaus, coming in close contact with the 
people of many states, and through the central organization 
at Washington with the people of the whole country, con- 
stitutes a powerful ally of this association, — so powerful now 
and so extensive that it might be more appropriate to say 
that the association constitutes an interesting and efficient 
ally of the chain of bureaus. 

" The enumeration of topics, with the scope shown by the 
laws creating the different bureaus of the United Statesy 
covers a wide range of investigations, affecting all the condi- 
tions of the people. It is my belief that this range will 
grow wider and wider, and that the men who are in charge 
of these bureaus, as a body, are thoroughly alive to the 
necessity of keeping that range within the province of prac- 
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tical work. They are not theorists, but, as a rule, practical 
men, who are doing excellent service in the cause of human- 
ity. It is the duty, as it is the privilege, of this association 
to aid them, not only by bringing their work prominently 
before the people of the country, but by counsel and sugges- 
tion. We discuss matters here when the ideas underlying- 
them are in embryo. We throw out suggestions of lines of 
work, and we discuss propositions which it is the privilege 
of the bureaus to crystallize into well directed investiga- 
tions. With all this, statistical science is making i-apid 
progress in this country. 

" It is apparent from this brief outline that the bureaus, 
are engaged in a grand mission. Their integrity in this- 
mission is unassailable, and the results they are bringing- 
out constitute a most valuable series of contributions to- 
social science. The popular education of the masses in the 
elementary facts of political and economic sciences is the 
greatest educational end of the day. The bureaus of statis- 
tics of labor are in the line of facilitating this grand work 
by their faithful investigations into all the conditions where 
facts should be known, and into all causes of bad conditions- 
of whatever nature, and by their fearless promulgation of 
the results of such investigations. To attempt to turn such 
a sphere of labor to base purpose is a crime not easily pun- 
ishable by law, but which can be punished by an unwritten 
law which reaches the violator through a decree more to be 
dreaded than any merely judicial order or sentence, — the 
sentence public opinion passes upon the man who prosti- 
tutes the cause of humanity." 
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THE WORK OP THE BUREAU. 

The act of the legislature establishing the New Hamp- 
shire Bureau of Labor was approved March 30, 1893, and 
the commissioner was appointed May 4 following. He 
immediately began a study of the duties of the office, and 
in his search for knowledge visited the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Statistics of Labor, in Boston, and by the cour- 
tesy of the chief, Hon. Horace G. Wadlin, and his chief 
clerk, Mr. Chas. F. Pidgin, received much valuable infor- 
mation and advice. The Maine bureau at Augusta was 
also visited, and further information gained. Communica- 
tion with the bureaus of labor of the several states, and also 
with the United States Department of Labor, at Washing- 
ton, brought to the office a complete set of the Tenth Cen- 
sus Reports and other valuable documents and blanks, and 
also copies of reports issued and blanks used by the several 
state chiefs and commissioners in their work, from which 
considerable knowledge was gained as to the method of pro- 
curing statistics and the manner of presenting them to the 
public. 

The law makes it the duty of the commissioner '' to col- 
lect, assort, arrange, and present, in annual reports, on or 
before the 1st day of January, each year, statistical detaiU 
relating to all departments of labor in the state of New 
Hampshire, especially in relation to the commercial, indus- 
trial, social, educational, and sanitai*y condition of the labor- 
ing classes, and the permanent prosperity of the productive 
industry of the state." 

A glance is sufficient to show the magnitude of the work 
contemplated by the law. To obtain full ^^ statistical details 
relating to all departments of labor in the state " in one 
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3'ear is a task unprecedented in the annals of labor statistics, 
and to do this, or even to attempt it, in the few short 
months given to the task of collecting material for this 
report was absolutely impossible. The experience of every 
bureau has proven that a year, and often a much longer 
time, is necessary to acquaint the public with the real 
objects and scope of the work of a labor bureau. When 
that is done, and not till then, can the field be said to be 
fairly open for successful work. Even when this is accom- 
plished, numerous unforeseen obstacles arise to obstruct the 
statistical pathway. 

The commissioner of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
Iowa, in his first biennial report, explained the situation 
exactly when he said, — ^"At first, a misapprehension existed 
in the minds of the public,— -especially among the labor 
organizations, — to the effect that this was a labor bureau, 
without reference to the very feature for which it was cre- 
ated, namely — to gather statistics relative to labor. It was 
by very many supposed, that upon all questions of strife 
between the employer and employed, of wages, etc., the 
<3ommissioner was to become, by this law, the arbitrator, 
and in him was vested power to settle all disputes of this 
character. It has been only after a long time, most exten- 
sive correspondence, and the fullest explanation, that this 
obstacle to the work has been largely overcome." 

In view of the general misunderstanding as to the work 
of the bureau, and the comparative indifference regarding 
it, just what line of action to take up, in just what direction 
effort should be made that would lead to the most satisfac- 
tory results, was a question that involved much thought 
and serious consideration. Early reports of several state 
bureaus were scanned to ascertain the line of action pursued 
by other chiefs and commissioners ; interviews were had 
with prominent workmen in various trades, and an earnest 
effort was made to ascertain the most desirable and benefi- 
cial line of investigation to be pursued. 
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As a result, it was deemed advisable to secure '^ statistics 
of manufactures," to investigate the condition of wage-earn- 
ers connected with the building trades, and ascertain the 
average cost of food products in the various towns in the 
«tate, etc. 

Having decided upon topics of investigation, how to 
obtain the information desired was as much a subject of 
serious consideration as any that had presented itself. The 
-experience of years has proven that there are possibly three 
methods of obtaining statistics : 1. By voluntary replies to 
-circulars and blanks. 2. By compulsory replies to circulars 
and blanks. 3. By special agents. The first plan is the 
one usually adopted by new bureaus, and has been tried in 
■a great many states — generally with but little satisfaction. 
The second was not applicable to New Hampshire work, 
for New Hampshire has no law requiring that information 
shall be given. The third plan, considered to be by far the 
only reliable way to secure correct and valuable statistics, 
was deemed inadvisable, owing to its expensiveness. It is 
absolutely certain, however, that no method of collecting sta- 
tistics can be made effective, and therefore thoroughly relia- 
ble and valuable, whether by blanks through the mails or by 
|)ersonal inquiry, unless sustained by some authority of law. 

In view of these facts, and in the absence of statutory 
•enactment requiring the furnishing of information to the 
bureau, the voluntary circular plan seemed to be the only 
available means of obtaining statistics, and this was adopted. 
Profiting by the experience of* Massachusetts, which is the 
oldest and stands at the head of all states in its method pf 
work, a schedule, almost identical with the form used by 
the Massachusetts bureau of labor for the collection of sta- 
tistics of manufactures, was prepared and printed, and over 
two thousand were mailed to as many business firms in the 
^tate. Addressed prepaid return envelopes were also 
inclosed, in which the fiUed-in schedules were to be returned 
to the bureau. 
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The following introductory letter, interrogatories, and 
instructions accompanying them, comprise the salient fea* 
tares of the schedule: 

[Page 1.] 

1893. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS. 



Annual schedule. 
[Chap. 48, Laws of 1893.] 



Manttfactubes. 



Number 



(1) [Kinds of goods made or work done.] 



If any change has taken place in the name of the Individual, firm, or corpo> 
ration carrying on this business, since the following address was adopted as> 
correct, please make the necessary alterations. 



(2) To 

(Post-office address.) 
Town (or city) of . . . 



Read this page carefully, and instructions on page 2, before writing^ 
answers. 

This schedule, mailed to your address July 1, 1808, should be filled 
in and returned in accompanying stamped envelope on or before July^ 
31, 1893. 

New Hampshibe Bubeau of Labob. 
CoNCOBD, July 1, 1893. 
Gbeeting:— 

The legislature of 1893 enacted a law authorizing the organization of 
a bureau of labor. 

[BZTBACTS CHAFTEB 48, LAWS OF 1808.] 

an act to provide for a commissioner of labor and to establish a bureau of 
labor. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Court 
convened : 

Section 1. The governor, with advice and consent of the council, is hereby 
authorized to appoint, as soon after the passage of this bill as may be, some 
competent person to act as commissioner of labor, and he, with such clerks as- 
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he may liave, shall constitute a bureau of labor, with its principal place of 
business in the state house, or some other suitable place in the city of Concord. 

Sect. 5. The duties of the commissioner shall be to collect, assort, arrange, 
and present in annual reports, on or before the first day of January, each year, 
statistical details relating to all departments of labor in the state of New 
Hampshire, especially in relation to the commercial, industrial, social, educa- 
tional, and sanitary condition of the laboring classes, and the permanent pros- 
perity of the productive industry of the state. 

* * * * « * « * * « « « 

[Approved March 30, 1893.] 

With a view to making the collection of labor statistics and the pre- 
sentation of facts regarding all branches of industry in New Hamp- 
shire as valuable as possible, the commissioner of labor desires the 
hearty and earnest cooperation of every person interested in the indus- 
trial and commercial welfare of the state, whether as capitalist or 
wage-earner, employer or employe. You will readily recognize the 
fact that it is only by concentrated energy that the best results can be 
obtained, and with the assurance of your assistance, the bureau enters 
upon its work with confidence that the result of its labor will redound 
to the credit and honor of our state. 

The collection of statistical and other information relating to the 
productive industry and wage-earning capacity of our people is the 
principal division of work in which the bureau of labor will at present 
engage, and that all may feel free to give complete and accurate infor- 
mation in answer to questions which may be asked, the bureau desires 
it distinctly understood that it will hold the replies given in strict con- 
fidence, and to assure you that names of corporations, firms, or indi- 
viduals, places of business or residence, will in no way be given to the 
public. 

The facts furnished by you are not to be used as the basis of any 
system of taxation or other liability, and the information secured will 
be presented by figures only. This leaf will be detached before tabu- 
lation, and thus the clerks will not know whose schedules are passing 
through their hands. 

The bureau is honor bound to consider all replies to questions as 
strictly confidential so far as individuality is concerned, and with this 
assurance it expects hearty support in its work. 

JOHN W. BOURLET, 

Commissioner of Labor^ 

Complete and correct returns, promptly made, will enable the bureau 
of labor to issue its report expeditiously. If the replies to all the in- 
quiries could be returned to this office by July 24, we shall be able to 
formulate tabulated results at once. 

When filling this schedule, please certify (as indicated at the bottom 
of this page) that the answers given are complete and correct. 
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Give your name and present post-office address, that communication 
with you may be had should any error or omission be found in your 
schedule. 

CERTIFICATE. 

This is to certify that the answers to inquiries in this schedule are 
correct, to the best of my knowledge and belief. 

Signed : * 

Local P. O. address : 

* For name and address of person filling in the schedule. 



[Page 2.] 
INSTRUCTIONS. 

THE SCHEDULE. 

The object of this schedule is to ascertain the product, the capital 
invested, and other particulars concerning the condition of manufac- 
tures in New Hampshire for the year ending December 31, 1892, or, if 
more easily given, for your last financial year, whether ending during 
the last six months of 1892 or during the first six months of 1893. This 
simple annual return, which involves comparatively little labor, con- 
tains the principal facts relating to each industry. 

THE IKQUIBIES. 

1. Kind of goods made or work done. The object of this inquiry, 
upon the first page, is to ascertain the particular kind of goods made, 
or description of work done, in the establishment to which this sched- 
ule is sent. 

2. Name of individual, firm, or corporation. The object of this in- 
quiry, which is printed on the first page, is to ascertain the correct 
name of the individual, firm, or corporation, and the correct name of 
the town in which the manufactory is located, with the particular 
post-office address. It frequently happens that the name of a firm or 
corporation is changed during the interval between the receipt of one 
year's schedule and the mailing of the next, and, while it is the inten- 
tion of this office to make such changes when known, it is not always 
possible to do so ; therefore it is incumbent upon all parties receiving 
this schedule to reply as exactly to this question as to any upon page 
3. If a change in firm name or address is to be noted, draw a pen 
through the incorrect name or address, and write in the correct name 
and address. Do not erase names or addresses, as the old ones are 
needed to allow us to make the necessary corrections upon our records. 
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3. Partners or stockholders. The object of this inquiry is to ascer- 
tain the number of manufacturers. Private firms are usually composed 
of general partners, and, in some cases, special partners are connected 
with the same. A person doing business by himself is considered as 
one (1) general partner. Corporations should report not only the male 
and female stockholders, but the number of trustees, banks, etc., hold- 
ing certificates of stock. 

4. Capital invested. The object of this inquiry is to ascertain the 
total amount of capital used to carry on the establishment. Only total 
capital invested is called for, but that ** total" should include the vari- 
ous amounts invested in land, buildings, fixtures, machinery, imple- 
ments, and tools, cost value of raw materials on hand December 31, 
1892 (or on the last day of your financial year, whether ending during 
the last six months of 1892 or during the first six months of 1893), cash 
used in the business and not included in the foregoing items, and cash 
on hand or in bank. The total capital invested, as above, should be 
returned in each case, whether derived (1) from the- personal invest- 
ment of those carrying on the business, either partners or stockhold- 
ers; (2) from surplus profits returned into the business; or (3) bor- 
rowed money (credit capital). Duplications of capital can easily be 
avoided by taking the items in the order given above. 

5. Stock or materials used. The object of this inquiry is to ascertain 
the quantity and cost value of the stock or materials used. Only the 
principal articles need be given in detail. Por instance, a cotton mill 
should return the quantity and cost value of raw cotton used during 
the year; a boot and shoe factory, the quantity and cost of upper and 
sole leather used; a tannery, the description, quantity, and cost value 
of hides or skins used; and in other industries the same plan should 
be followed. 

In order to secure a more nearly perfect system of comparison of 
stock used from year to year, the items of stock we wish returned in 
detail are written in under inquiry 5, on page 3. All other items of 
stock or materials used can be condensed in the one line '^ other arti- 
cles, and coal, gas, etc." The values given in answer to this question 
should be the cost values. 

6. Groods made or work done. The object of this inquiry, it being 
one of the most important in the schedule, is to ascertain the present 
volume of production, and to supply opportunities for comparisons in 
the future. It is the aim of this bureau to gather such figures as will 
enable it to make comparisons from year to year, based upon quanti- 
ties as well as upon values. The comparisons by values will not be 
omitted, but they will be supplemented by valuable figures which will 
supply comparisons of actual production as indicated by quantities. 
In the case of a few industries we cite the basis upon which the re- 
turns should be made, and in all industries the quantities should be 
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Cotton goods: Give the number of pounds of cotton cloth produced, 
as well as the number of yards; give pounds if only one basis can be 
supplied. 

Boots and shoes: Give the number of pairs of boots, pairs of shoes, 
pairs of slippers, etc., manufactured. 

Leather: Give the number of pounds or feet of the various kinds of 
leather tanned or curried. 

Woollen goods: Give the number of pounds of woollen cloth manu- 
factured, as well as the number of yards; give pounds if only one basis- 
can be supplied. 

In order to secure a more nearly perfect system of comparison of 
goods made from year to year, the articles we wish returned in detail 
are written in under inquiry 6, on page 3. All other items of gooda 
made can be condensed in the one line *' other articles not enumerated 
above." Do not consider your annual sales as representing your 
product. Your sales for one year may exceed your product for that 
year; or, on the other hand, your product may exceed your sales. 

7. Persons employed. In answering this inquiry, as well as inquiries. 
8 and 9, you should include wage-earners only. Omit all persons paid 
a yearly salary, such as agents, managers, clerks, book-keepers, and 
salesmen. In order to ascertain the number of persons employed each 
month, should the number vary each day and week, take from your 
pay-roll for each week all wage-earners, classified as to sex, and add 
the numbers together, dividing the total thus obtained by the number 
of weeks. For instance, if, during the week ending January 9, you 
employed 16 males and 20 females; the week ending January 16, 15 
males and 22 females; the week ending January 28, 14 males and 19 
females; the week ending January 30, 15 males and 21 females; then 
the total for the four weeks would be 60 males and 82 females, and the 
average, 15 males and 20^ females. Therefore for January, you should 
return that you employed 15 males and 21 females, calling all fractions 
of one half or over an extra person, and dropping the fraction if it is 
less than one half. 

8. Total wages. The object of this inquiry is to ascertain the amount 
of wages paid during the year to all those who worked by the piece, 
day, week, etc., and whose labor directly produced or added to the 
value of the articles made. The total amount paid out in wages dur- 
ing the year ending December 31, 1892 (or for your last financial year, 
whether ending during the last six months of 1892 or during the first 
six months of 1893), should be given. Salaries of agents, managers, 
book-keepers, salesmen, and others of this class, should be omitted. 
Only the wages paid to the persons actually employed in your own 
mill, factory, or shop should be returned. (See inquiry 7, above.) 

9. Classified weekly wages. The object of this inquiry is to ascer- 
tain the number of persons receiving certain specified sums per week, 
whether paid by the day week, month, or piece. State the number of 
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persons receiving under $5 per week, the number receiving $5 but 
under $6 per week, etc., giving males and females separately, as the 
columns indicate. These figures should be given for the week (or 
month) during which the largest number of persons were employed, 
the date of which should be entered in its appropriate place. If pre- 
ferred, a copy of pay-roll, giving amount received by each male or 
female during busiest week (or month), may be sent. Salaried persons 
should be omitted (see inquiry 7, above). 

10. Proportion of business done. The object of this inquiry is to 
supply a comparison which will be of the greatest value to manufac- 
turers. State the proportion that the business of the year bore to the 
greatest capacity for production of your establishment. This greatest 
capacity is the amount of goods that could be turned out with the 
present plant and facilities and the greatest number of employes for 
whom accommodations could be supplied without increase of plant. 
Consider this greatest capacity as 100; thus, any establishment carried 
on to its greatest capacity would have its proportion of business done 
indicated by 100. If an establishment turned out but three quarters 
of its greatest capacity, the proportion of business done would be 
properly indicated by 75; while 50 would mean half of a possible 
product. 

11. Time in operation. The object of this inquiry is to ascertain the 
number of days that each establishment was in operation during the 
year considered. Part time should be reduced to full time ; thus, if 
a factory ran full time for 153 days, half time for 76 days, and two- 
thirds time for 72 days, and stopped 5 days for repairs, the answer to 
this question would be 239 days, or the full time represented by the 
different items of part time. 

Estimates. When, for any good reason, it is impossible to give exact 
answers to any inquiry, make the best possible estimate, and add the 
letter "E " to indicate that the answer is an estimate. 



[Page 3.] \ 

No 

ANSWERS FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1892 ; 

Ob, fob the Last Financial Yeab, whether ending dubing 
THE Last Six Months of 1892 ob dubing the Fibst Six 
Months of 1893, foe This Establishment. 
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Pabtnebs OB Stockholdbbs. 



Males. 



Females. 



Total. 



Private firms : 

Number of general partners 

Number of special partners 

Corporations : 

Number of stockholders (male and female) 

Number of banks, trustees, etc 



Capital Invested. 



Stock ob Matebials Used. (See Sec. 5, Page 2.) 



Articles. 


Quantities. 


Cost values. 


"Other articles," and coal, gas, dyes, 
barrels, boxes, sunnlies. etc 




% 








Total value of all stock or materials 
used 


t 









6. Goods Made ob Wobk Done. (See Sec. 6, Page 2.) 



Abticlbs. 


Quantities. 


Selling values. 


"Other articles" (not enumerated 
above) 




$ 








Total value of all goods made or 
work done 


$ 
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Pebsons Employed. (Wage-Eamers Only.) 



Number of persons employed during the 
month of — 



January — 
February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 
October.... 
November . 
December. . 



Males. 



Females. 



Total. 



8. 



Total Wages. (Wage-Earners Only.) . 



Note. — ^Do not include salaries. 
$ 



9. 



Classified Weekly Wages. (Wage-Earners Only.) 



Speoifled wages paid for the week during which 
the largest number of persons were employed. 



Under $5 

$5 but iqider $6. . 

$6 but under $7. . 

$7 but under $8. . 

$8 but under $9. . 

$9 but under $10. 
$10 but under $12. 
$12 but under $15. 
$15 but under $20. 
$20 and over 



Number receiving such 
wage for the week end- 
ing 189... 




10. 



Pboportion of Business Done. 



per cent. 
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11. Time in Opebation. 



. days. 



Subsequently the following circular was issued and mailed 
to business firms to whom schedules had been sent, as a 
reminder that returns had not been made to the bureau of 
labor : 

STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

[State seal.] Bureau of Labor, 

Office, Chase Building, 15 N. Main St. 
Concord, N. H., 1893. 



On July 1st a schedule was sent you asking for replies to eleven 
questions enumerated therein, and a return envelope was inclosed in 
which the filled-in schedule was to be returned to this office on or 
before July 31st. From some cause or other we have as yet received 
no response from you. 

Lest there should be apprehension on your part that answering 
the questions contained in the schedule would be prejudicial to your 
business interests, we desire to assure you that the information given 
will be used only to ascertain the product, capital invested, and other 
particulars concerning the condition of manufactures in New Hamp- 
shire. Such information will be classified and grouped in totals by 
figures only, thus making it absolutely impossible to disclose any busi- 
ness concern's identity. Upon receipt of schedules, and as a further 
precaution against identity, the first leaf, upon which the name of 
corpoi*ation or private business firm and place of business is given, 
is at once detached, so that in tabulation it is impossible to tell whose 
schedule is being considered. 

We trust that with this assurance you will no longer delay filling in 
the schedule now in your possession, and return the same to this 
office with no unnecessary delay. By reading the instructions accom- 
panying each question on page 2 of schedule, you can readily see what 
information is desired, which we trust you will cheerfully and promptly 
give. 

By complying with this request you will greatly assist the bureau of 
labor in its work, and further the ends contemplated by law. 
Very respectfully, 

JOHN W. BOURLET, 
Commissioner, 
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Still later the following simple '^ memorandum '' was sent 
out: 

MEMORANDUM. NO 



Estimate for the year ending 189 . 

Capital invested, including the plant, $ 

Average No. of persons employed — ^males females 

Highest wages paid, $ per lowest, $ per 

Total sum paid for wages during year, $ Do not include 

salaries in this item. 
Total estimated selling value of out-put for year, $ 

These estimates are for ** Gk>ods made and work done *^ at this estab- 
lishment. 



Before sending out schedules to wage-earners, blanks were 
sent into every city and town in the state, asking for names 
of one or more persons employed in all the industries identi- 
fied with the building trades, and a fair response was made 
to the request. This was done in order that all sections of 
the state should be reached, and wage-earners' schedules, in 
form as herewith indicated, were printed, and over four 
thousand were sent to as many workmen, asking for replies 
to a series of questions of general interest, and for an ex- 
pression of their views upon the influence of trades unions, 
the eight-hour-day problem, and labor laws existing or de- 
sired, or upon any subject of interest to them as wage-earn- 
ers, that might be of benefit to the laboring classes : 

STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

[State seal.] Bubeau of Labob, 

Office, Chase Building, 15 N. Main St. 
CoNCOBD, N. H., July 31, 1893. 



Sib: — ^In accordance with the law authoiizing the organization of a 
bureau of labor, approved March 30, 1893, it becomes the duty of the 
commissioner ^*to collect, assort, arrange, and present in annual re- 
ports, on or before the first day of January, each year, statistical 
details relating to all departments of labor in the state of New Hamp- 
shire, especially in relation to the commercial, industrial, social, edu- 
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cational, and sanitary condition of the laboring classes, and the per- 
manent prosperity of the protective industry of the state.*' 

That this duty may be duly performed, and the information secured 
authentic and reliable, the commissioner desires the assistance and 
cooperation of every wage-earner in the state. It is mainly by their 
help, which should be freely and conscientiously given, that the bureau 
of labor can accomplish the results contemplated by law. 

To secure complete and reliable statistics relating to the general 
condition of wage-earners engaged in the various branches of the 
building trades, a schedule, found on opposite side of this sheet, 
has been prepared, which it is desired shall be accurately filled in by 
each individual receiving a copy. 

To the end that the information secured maybe complete, and there- 
fore valuable, each question should be fully answered. The questions 
are so simple that this can be easily done, and your prompt compliance 
will greatly aid the* l)ureau in its work. Where impossible to answer 
all the questions, reply to as many as you can. Under the head of 
*' Remarks " do not neglect to give your views on subjects suggested 
in schedule, or upon any topic affecting the interests of the laboring 
classes. This is especially desired. 

S^^'Lest there should be any apprehension on the part of the person 
filling in the schedule that answering any of the questions asked may 
be prejudicial to their personal or business interests, the commissioner 
desires it to be distinctly understood that the bureau will preserve the 
strictest confidence with all correspondents, and that names of persons 
or places of residence will not appear in the annual report, or be other- 
wise given to the public. 

This schedule should be filled in and be returned to this office, in 
inclosed return envelope, on or before September 1, 1893. 

JOHN W. BOURLET, 
Commissioner » 



No WAGE-EARNERS. 

[Attention is particularly called to paragraph indicated by a 
on opposite side of this sheet.] 

1. Occupation? 

2. Number of hours employed the first five days of the week ? 

3. Number of hours employed Saturdays ? 

4. Number of days unemployed during year ending June 30, 1893 ? 
6. Cause of non-employment (whether from sickness, inability to 

obtain work, or other cause) ? ^ 

6. Earnings per day ? $ 

7. Earnings per week ? $ 

8. Earnings per month ? $ 
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9. Total earnings per year ? $ 

10. How often paid wages ? 

11. Is any portion of wages withheld ? 

12. If so, how many days^ pay ? 

13. Were your wages increased during the year ? If so, how much ?* 

14. Were your wages decreased during the year ? If so, how much ? 

15. Are you married or single ? 

16. Number in your family ? 

17. Number of children attending school ? 

18. Number in family dependent upon you for support? 

19. Earnings (if any) of other members of family ? $ 

20. Total amoimt of earnings during the year ? $ 

21. Earnings saved during the year ? $ 

22. Do you own a home ? 

23. Estimated value of same ? $ 

24. Is it free from incumbrance ? 

25. Is your property insured against fire ? 
» 26. Do you rent a tenement ? 

27. How many rooms do you occupy ? 

28. Amount paid monthly for rent ? $ 

29. Sanitary condition of tenement ? 

30. Do you belong to a trade union ? 

81. What benefits are you entitled to therefrom ? 

32. Do you belong to a fraternal organization ? 

33. What benefits are you entitled to therefrom ? 

BEMASKS. 

Under this head give your views on the influence of trades unions,, 
the eight-hour-day problem, and labor laws existing or desired, or 
upon any subject of interest to you as a wage-worker, that may benefit 
the general laboring class. 



Accompanying the wage-earners' schedules, also, were 
blanks asking for retail prices of various articles of food^ 
fuel, etc., as follows : 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, FUEL, ETC., 
In Town (ob City) of 1893. 



Apples per peck 

BedJis * ^ ' * 

Beef (corned). !' 1 " lb. 

Beef (roast) " 

Bread '* 

Butter " 

Canned fruits '* 

Cheese " 

Coal " 

Codfish " 

Coffee " 

Com meal " 

Cracked wheat. 

Crackers 

Dried apples ** 

Dry peas " 

Eggs '' 

Fresh fish *' 

Flour (family)... " 

Hams (smoked). ^' 



loaf 
lb. 



ton 
lb. 



(4 

qt. 

doz, 

lb. 

bbl. 

lb. 



$ Cts, 



Kerosene oil ... . per 

Lard " 

Mackerel ** 

Milk " 

Molasses ** 

Mutton " 

Oatmeal ** 

Onions " 

Pickles " 

Pork (salt) "■ 

Potatoes ** 

Raisins *' 

Rye meal ** 

Salt " 

Soap (hard) '* 

Sugar ** 

Tea (common). . " 

Tripe ** 

Vinegar " 

Wood *' 



qt. 



t 

peck 
lb. 



gal, 
cord 



$ Cts. 



Having issued blanks to manufacturers and wage-earners, 
the bureau anticipated a reasonable response, and awaited 
the outcome with a great deal of hope and expectancy. 
Like the California commissioner, in his first year of service, 
we congratulated ourselves upon " having completed arrange- 
ments for securing a fund of information suflBcient to 
enlighten the world upon all questions relating to labor " in 
New Hampshire. Like him, we entered upon the work with 
buoyant spirits, and "full of hope, awaited the result." 
Like him, however, we are still working, but our " buoy- 
ancy of spirit is gone ; " still waiting, but " hope has lost its 
brilliancy." Our expectations have not been realized. 
Although pledging the utmost secrecy, and upon honor 
bound to consider the information given as strictly confiden- 
tial, so far as revealing identity was concerned, returns came 
in slowly, and in many cases, such as were given were of 
but little value. 
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Unfortunately the bureau met with some opposition from 
organized labor, or rather it withheld assistance it might 
have given, and thus its work became somewhat handi- 
capped at the start. Union wage-earners, as a rule, refrained 
from giving answers to questions asked. A few persons 
replied in full, while others deemed some of the questions 
to be of a personal character, and hence gave a partial 
return only. The great majority, however, neglected to 
give any information whatever. 

For these and other reasons it has been discouraging 
work gathering statistics relating to manufactures or to the 
general condition of wage-earners. Naturally independent, 
wage-earners, especially, seemed to resent, as savoring of 
impertinence, any inquiry regarding their personal welfare, 
and failed to comprehend the necessity of "freely giving 
information of a personal nature for statistical purposes." 
Says one, " I have something else to do without letting the 
whole state know about my affairs." Another considered 
the questions asked an insult to the laboring classes. 
Undoubtedly others were imbued with similar ideas, and 
hence the meagreness of returns. 

In some instances, however, information was withheld 
because it could not be given. No record is kept of days 
worked or days unemployed ; how much is earned or how 
much expended, etc. Few business men would conduct 
their afiFairs in ^ such a hap-hazard way, and although it is 
quite as essential for a workingman to " know how he stands," 
in order to be successful and prosperous in life, as it is for a 
business concern to know its exact financial standing, com- 
paratively few take the trouble to keep a record of their 
receipts and expenditures and other details of daily exist- 
ence. If they did, their condition would be greatly improved, 
because it would superinduce frugality and general thrift 
would follow. Information of a reliable character could 
then be given that would be of some value in solving the 
labor problem. 
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Manufacturers and business men were evidently imbued 
with the same spirit of indifiFerence, and possibly mistrust, 
that characterized the feelings of wage-earners, for, notwith- 
standing solicitous and earnest importuning, but a very 
small per cent, responded to the call for information. A 
few filled in their schedules, fully answering each and every 
question in detail, indicating a disposition to give the bureau 
all the information and assistance possible. This was espe- 
cially true of concerns doing business in New Hampshire, 
but having headquarters in cities in Massachusetts, where 
familiarity with the work of a labor bureau is very general. 
Others partially answered the questions propounded, indi- 
<jating either inability to give correct answers (which is 
undoubtedly true in many instances), or a fear that if given 
the information would be used to their disadvantage ; while 
still others, and we are sorry to say, the great majority, 
gave little or no attention to the schedules, viewing the 
information desired as a matter that concerned no one but 
themselves. Even a personal interview, in many cases, 
failed to elicit a favorable response. 

In the absence of any law requiring it information was 
either given or withheld at the pleasure of the party inter- 
Tiewed. No penalty being attached to a refusal to comply 
with the request of the bureau, the information given was 
purely voluntary. The commissioner could be told to go 
where the woodbine twineth, and although not obliged to 
vacate this earthly sphere, he was compelled to swallow his 
chagrin and acknowledge his helplessness. Before the work 
of the bureau can be developed to any great extent, and 
the benefits to be derived from it can be fully realized, it 
will be necessary to enact laws requiring compliance with 
the demands of the office, as in all other departments of 
state,. and in all states where labor bureaus are established. 

Notwithstanding, however, the difficulties encountered in 
the inauguration of the work of the bureau in the few short 
months it has been in existence, notwithstanding the infor- 
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mation received has been meagre in extent, — much of which 
is imperfect and therefore correspondingly valueless as to 
availability for use, — yet sufficient has been obtained to 
afford interest to all in any way interested in the labor prob- 
lem. Many branches of industry are represented in the 
Teturns given, and considerable information concerning 
the general condition of wage-earners will be found in the 
accompanying text and tables. Particularly interesting are 
the comments made upon topics of general interest to the 
laboring classes. Coming directly from wage-earners, and 
practically in their own language, they are worthy of spe- 
cial thought and attention as representing the sentiments 
of those directly interested in labor matters. 

Accompanying the tables will also be found chapters on 
*' The Granite Industry," *^ Population of New Hampshire," 
** Ownership, Debt, and Mortgage," " Industrial Depres- 
sions," and also the Labor Laws of the state, which are of 
interest as matters of general information. 

In the tabulation of statistics, etc., the bureau is indebted 
to Mr. Hosea B. Carter, clerk, for faithful and valuable ser- 
vices rendered. 
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STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURES. 

In collecting statistics of manufactures, an earnest effort 
was made to get as complete and reliable information as 
possible. Schedules containing but eleven questions, asking 
for amount of capital invested, cost values of stock or mate- 
rial used, kinds of goods made and work done, number of 
employes and amount paid in wages, etc., with explanatory 
instructions accompanying each, were issued and mailed to 
over 2,000 business firms representing every industry in the 
state. The importance of promptly and accurately answer- 
ing the questions asked, in order to facilitate the work of» 
and fulfil the mission of the law creating, the bureau, was 
urgently made, but notwithstanding earnest entreaty, and in 
many instances frequent importuning, together with the 
pledge of the bureau that in no way would identity be 
revealed, but very few responded to the call for information, 
and still fewer in sufficient detail to be available for use as 
originally contemplated ; hence we were compelled to place 
our early plans an *' unwilling sacrifice on the altar of neces- 
sity." An exceedingly simple " memorandum," embodying 
but five questions, was subsequently made use of, but still 
the responses came "like angel's visits, few and far 
between." It is very evident that some legislation must be 
enacted before much valuable information of a statistical 
character can be obtained. 

In all there were but 391 returns available for use 
received by the bureau, representing 81 industries. These 
undoubtedly represent by far the largest business concerns 
in the state, for although but few in number, they represent 
a combined capital of *37,141,078.90, as against $51,112,263 
capital returned by 3,181 establishments to the census of 
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1880, which is the latest authority published from which 
comparison can be made. In but comparatively few 
instances was the value of material used reported, hence it 
is impossible to give this item or make comparisons in any 
way with census figures. The output of 391 establishments 
reporting was 152,058,222.42 ; annual wages paid, 113,841,- 
487.43; number of employes, males, 22,458; females, 15,- 
419 ; total, 37,877. The highest wages paid (not including 
salaries) was $5.00 per day ; lowest, 40 cents ; average 
per day, $1.22. The difference between the amount paid 
for wages and the sum received for output should not be 
construed as showing the margin of profit to the manufac- 
turer, for the figures given do not show the amount paid for 
materials or stock used, or for salaries, which are very 
important items of expense. Other expenses, such as rent, 
taxes, insurance, etc., none of which are reported to the 
bureau, also add to the cost of production, and very 
materially reduce the per cent, of profit. In view of the 
absence of data in cost values, salaries, and other expenses 
aside from wages, it would be manifestly unjust to draw any 
conclusions whatever in this direction. 

In 1850 the number of establishments in New Hampshire 
reported by the census was 3,211 ; in 1860, 2,592 ; in 1870, 
3,342 ; in 1880 (the latest, the statistics of 1890 not hav- 
ing yet been published), 3,181. Capital invested, 1850, 
$18,242,114; 1860, $23,274,094; 1870, $36,023,743; 1880, 
$51,112,263. Value of materials used in 1850, $12,745,466 ; 
1860, $20,539,857 ; 1870, $44,577,967 ; 1880, $43,552,462. 
Value of product in 1850, $23,164,503 ; 1860, $37,586,453 ; 
1870, $71,038,249; 1880, $73,978,028. Annual wages paid, 
1850, $6,123,876; 1860, $8,110,561; 1870, $13,823,091; 
1880, $14,814,793. Average number of hands employed 
in 1850, males, 14,103; females, 12,989; total, 27,092. 
1860, males, 18,379; females, 13,961; total, 32,340. 
1870, males, above 16 years of age, 25,829 ; females above 
15 years of age, 12,775 ; children and youths, 2,179 ; total. 
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40,783. 1880, males above 16 years of age, 29,356 ; females 
above 15 years of age, 16,184; children and youths, 3,291; 
total, 48,831. 

It is impossible from the few returns herewith presented, 
to draw any comparisons or form any conclusions, with any 
degree of accuracy, as to -the present condition of manufac- 
tures in this state. Without doubt an increase in detail has 
been made all along the line since the census of 1880 was 
taken, and some interesting probable facts regarding pros- 
perity in this direction may be deduced from the censuses 
of former years. The number of establishments reported 
in New Hampshire in 1850 was 3,211. This number fell 
off 619 during the ten years to 1860, and was increased 750 
in the following ten years. In 1880 the number was 3,181, 
a less number than was reported in either 1850 or 1870; 
hence it is n't probable that the number of establishments in 
the state at the present time is very far in excess of the 
number reported in 1880. In capital invested, however, 
there was a marked increase, which goes to show that while 
there may not have been any appreciable advance in num- 
ber of concerns doing business, the average amount of capi- 
tal to each has been considerably increased. By decades, 
since 1850, there has been an average increase of capital 
invested of $8,000,000. Applying this ratio of increase, the 
present amount of capital invested in manufactures in New 
Hampshire must approximate $60,000,000. This is undoubt- 
edly, however, a low estimate. In the amount of output 
during the same period of time, the increase was consider- 
ably larger, and by the same method of calculation, the 
value of product will now reach rising $90,000,000. Should, 
however, the increase since 1880 prove to be no more than 
between the years 1870 and 1880, the product would prob- 
ably not exceed $77,000,000. 

The number of employes reported in 1850 was 27,092, 
nearly equally divided as to sex — 14,103 males, 12,989 
females. In 1880 the total number was 48,831—29,856 
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males and 16,184 females, not including children and youths. 
The average increase in number of employes by decades 
was nearly alike, but as to number by sexes, the diflFerence 
between males and females increased from 1,274 in 1850 to 
13,172 in 1880. By the same ratio of increase the num- 
ber of employes in all industries will approximate from 
56,000 to 60,000 at the present time, with probably a slight 
increase in males over females. While the number of 
employes nearly doubled during the thirty years, from 1850 
to 1880, the amount of annual wages paid more than 
doubled, the sum paid in 1850 amounting to $6,128,876, and 
in 1880 to 114,814,793. From 1870 to 1880, however, the 
increase in wages paid in the latter over the former year 
was a little less than $1,000,000, but without doubt this 
ratio has been considerably increased since the latter date. 

In the presentation of statistics of manufactures by indus- 
tries, following the presentation by establishments, which 
are arranged without regard to industries in order to avoid 
disclosing the private business of any firm or corporation, 
the manufacture of cotton goods, although not fully reported, 
represents by far the largest amount of capital invested, out- 
put, wages paid, and number of people employed, of any 
industry in the state. The number of people employed, 
according to returns made to this bureau, is 15,072, of 
whom 6,618 are males, and 8,454 females. Annual wages 
paid, $5,125,139.56 ; average wages of employes, $1.09 per 
day. Capital, $14,343,084.40 ; value of product, $18,968,- 
786.11. The next in importance is the manufacture of 
mixed textiles, which represents a capital of $3,240,026.52, 
an output of $4,963,822.35, and $1,259,520.92 paid in 
wages. Number of employes — males, 1,473, females, 2,210, 
total, 3,683; average wages per day, $1.09 — identical in 
amount to that paid in cotton mills. The manufacture of 
woollen goods and shoddy represents a capital of $3,315,000, 
produces an output valued at $4,818,110.82, and pays out 
$915,284.63, in wages ; employs 1,301 males, 797 females — 
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total, 2,098, at an average wage of 11.20 a day. These 
three industries — cotton goods, mixed textiles, and woollen 
goods and shoddy — represent nearly three fifths of the en- 
tire capital invested in manufactures as reported to the bu- 
reau, and nearly the same relative proportion was shown by 
the census of 1880. In the number of people employed, 
and in amount of wages paid in the industries herewith 
named, the relative ratio is nearly the same. By the census 
of 1880, not quite two fifths of the full amount expended in 
wages in the above named industries was paid to a little 
more than two fifths of the total number of employes. 

In the following tabulation by industries each industry is 
considered separately where it was possible to do so without 
revealing identity. In no case were less than three estab- 
lishments grouped together, and in each industry from three 
to twenty-eight establishments are represented. Quite a 
number of industries are represented by one establishment 
each, and these are assembled together and appear under 
the head of " special " and " miscellaneous " industries, and 
an enumeration of the industries represented therein follow. 
Although incomplete, a perusal of the following tables will 
show the comparative importance of one industry with 
another, snidgive a foretaste of what might have been accom- 
plished in this direction had the bureau been able to secure 
the statistical iriformation asked for. 
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STATISTICS BY INDUSTRIES. 



Industry. 



hS 



Capital 
Invbstbd. 



Valub 
OF Product. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
16 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
80 

81 



34 
85 



37 



Belting and belt-lacing 

Boots and shoes 

Boxes and shooks 

Brick, tile, and drain-pipe.. 
Brooms and brushes 

Carriages and wagons 

Clothing and underwear.. . . 

Coal and coke 

Cooking and heating goods. 
Cooperage, casks, and shooks 

Cotton goods 

Creameries 

Doors, blinds, and sash 

Fancy articles and novelties. 
Foundry work 

Furniture and cabinet work. 
Gas 'and residual products... 

Gloves and mittens 

Grist mills 

Hosiery and knit goods 

Knitting machinery 

Ladders and step-ladders . . . 
Lumber mills and lumber. . . 
Machines and machinery. . . . 
Marble works 

Mixed textiles 

Needles, knit, machine parts 
Paper and paper products... 
Peps, spools, bobbins, etc . . . 
Printing and publishing 

Shingle mills 

Tanneries 

Tobacco and cigars 

Tubs and pails 

Wooden- ware and handles.. . 

Woollen goods and shoddy. . 

Special industries: 

Miscellaneous industries. . . . 

Totals 



3 
21 
22 
10 



i 

4 
4 
5 

8 

12 
4 
8 
3 
5 

17 
5 
5 
9 

15 

4 
4 

'28 

14 

8 

11 
3 
8 

10 

18 

6 
5 
4 
8 
11 

14 
10 
55 



391 



$958,000.00 

1,557,743.65 

247,540.77 

272,200.00 

82,500.00 

156,500.00 

54,600.00 

93,200.00 

241,000.00 

301,000.00 

14,343,084.40 

29,500.00 

483,000.00 

68,000.00 

71,100.00 

423,200.00 

169,500.00 

281,500.00 

89,000.00 

2,091,841.63 

268,781.48 

15,500.00 

2,032,907.34 

844,742.93 
49,000.00 

3,240,026.52 
130,000.00 
934,000.00 
210,500.00 
555,914.72 

16,200.00 
146,857.00 

82,150.00 
118,000.00 

74,000.00 

3,315,000.00 
1,843,733.46 
1,249,755.00 



$664,500.00 

5,311,024.14 

529,382.50 

227,761.70 

60,778.60 

182,896.02 
106,510.00 
180,307.79 
280,229.3ft 
273,500.00 

18,968,786.11 

180,024.00 

677,222.6ft 

34,700.00 

165,920.00 

644,966.81 

45,556.00 

531,447.35 

185,401.00 

2,628,728.62 

172,253.46 

20,750.00 

1,379,970.00 

786,626.15 
93,995.01 

4,963,822.35 
189,040.14 

1,103,803.48 
458,137.00 
381,ft36.00 

6,956.00 

371,030.04 

377,150.00 

129,000.00 

73,914.26 

4,818,110.82 
2,417,259.61 
2,435,125.44 



$37,141,078.90 



$52,058,222.42 
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STATISTICS BY INDUSTRTES. 





Daily Waobs Paid. 


] 


BXPLOYBBS 




Annual 














Waobs Paid. 
















Highest. 


Lowest. 


Average. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


$83,516.93 

1,373,202.69 

175,117.03 

104,852.94 

8,038.11 


$4.00 
4.00 
3.25 
3.50 
2.25 


$0.50 
.83 
.40 
.60 
.50 


$1.40 

1.39 

.96 

.83 

1.03 


192 

2,210 

454 

419 

14 


7 

1,092 

155 

2 

12 


199 

3,302 

609 

421 

26 


60,456.00 

23,413.50 

15,490.34 

132,235.05 

113,339.93 


3.00 
2.50 
2.00 
5.00 
2.25 


1.00 
.60 
.75 

1.00 
.60 


1.49 
1.55 
1.36 
1..52 
1.02 


141 

10 

38 

294 

361 


2 
118 


143 
128* 
38* 
294* 
361 


5,125,139.56 

10,856.00 

194,150.56 

10,775.00 

55,180.00 


4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.00 


.42 
.75 
.56 
.50 
.50 


1.09 
1.94 
1.61 
.99 
1.51 


6,618 

16 

277 

22 

122 


8,454 
3 
4 
3 


15,072 
19 

281* 
25* 

122 


215,393.14 
7,962.00 

139,986.51 
7,549.50 

753,896.46 


3.50 
2.00 
3.85 
2.50 
4.00 


.50 
.75 
.50 
1.00 
.50 


1.28 

1.41 

.89 

.83 

.91 


517 
17 

299 

18 

1,089 


44 

'226 

1*744 


661 
17 

525 
18* 
2,833* 


54,440.84 

5,421.05 

625,759.09 

209,a53.91 

42,093.50 


3.50 
1.75 
3.00 
4.00 
4.00 


.75 
1.00 
.50 
.50 
.75 


1.12 
.88 
1.24 
1.49 
2.25 


124 

18 

1,598 

459 
62 


1 
9 


126 
18* 
1,612* 

468 
62 


1,259,520.92 
103,157.14 
151,739.77 
153,101.52 
152,134.10 


4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.00 
5.00 


.50 
.60 
.60 
.75 
.60 


1.09 
1.34 
1.23 
1.11 
2.20 


1,473 
159 
331 
444 
156 


2,210 

146 

68 

16 

65 


3,683* 
305 
399 
460 
221* 


2,657.00 

68,929.97 

111,075.00 

63,849.50 

30,354.92 


2.00 
2.60 
5.00 
2.00 
1.50 


1.00 
.50 
.60 
.75 
.60 


1.50 
1.44 
1.81 
1.23 

.78 


18 
153 
161 
176 
127 


*35 

1 
4 


18 
163 
196 
177 
131* 


915,284.63 
820,197.21 
461,366.11 


4.00 
6.00 
4.50 


.50 
.50 
.50 


1.20 
1.59 
1.47 


1,301 
1,682 

888 


797 

23 

164 


2,098 
1,705 
1,052* 


$13,841,487.43 


$5.00 


$0.40 


$1.22 


22,458 


15,419 


37,877 



'' Incompletely reported. 
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Under the head of " special industries " (No. 37), on pre- 
ceding page, eight industries are represented, as follows: 
Axles and carriage hardware, coaches and transportation 
drays, post-office furniture, cutlery and fire-arms, grindstones 
and whetstones, forging and malleable castings, locomotives, 
and cars and railway coaches. 

Under the head of " miscellaneous industries " (No. 38), 
thirty-seven industries are represented, as follows : Agricul- 
tural implements, artisans* tools, bakeries, baskets and wil- 
low ware, blacksmiths, brass works, card stock and glazed 
paper, carpenters and builders, cement and plaster, charcoal 
and kindlers, chemical preparations, clothespins, concrete 
walks, electrical supplies, excelsior and wood-fibre, files and 
rasps, fireworks and matches, food preparations, granite 
works, hardware, horse clothing, refrigeratory appliances, 
laundry works, leather board, liquors (malt, fermented, and 
distilled), masons and contractors, metallic goods, photo- 
graphic works, print works and bleacheries, rubber and 
elastic goods, saws and wood-working machinery, sporting 
and athletic goods, soap and tallow, toys and games, trunks 
and valises, water-wheels and motors, yarns and twines. 
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CONDITION OP WAGE-EARNERS IN THE 
BUILDING TRADES. 

Of the more than 4,000 blanks sent to wage-earners iden- 
tified with the building trades, but 10 per cent, available 
for use were returned, and they are herewith presented. 
The carpenters head the list with 199 returns, the painters 
follow with 57, the masons with 50, and the stone-cutters 
with 36, and from that number dwindle down to 14 from 
plumbers, 12 from paper-hangers, 11 from tinsmiths, 9 from 
laborers, 5 from steam and gas fitters, 4 from roofers, 4 from 
electricians, and a miscellaneous list representing several 
avocations not connected with the building trades, and not 
considered in connection therewith. The paper-hangers 
report working on an average 60 hours per week, followed 
by carpenters, painters, plumbers, tinsmiths, and laborers, 
who average 59-|- hours weekly, masons, steam and gas fit- 
ters, and roofers, 68-|- hours, electricians 57 hours, and 
stonecutters 54-|- hours weekly. The average number of 
hours for the entire number reporting is 68 and a fraction 
hours weekly. Electricians are paid an average of $2.87 
per day, masons $2.86, stone-cutters $2.72, roofers $2.62, 
plumbers $2.53, steam and gas fitters $2.45, carpenters 
$2.23, painters $2.11, tinsmiths $2.09, paper-hangers $2.00, 
laborers $1.36. Average of daily wages reported, $2.35.* 
Of those reporting, 131 were paid weekly, 37 fortnightly, 65 
monthly, and 93 at no stated time. Wages were withheld 
from 1 to 30 days in 76 instances. Forty-six had their 

* The difference in average wages paid wage-earners as here reported and 
the average as shown in the " Statistics of Manufactures," on page 71, is ac- 
counted for by the fact that wage-earners in the building trades represent 
skilled labor only, while in the " Statistics of Manufactures " unskiUed labor is 
largely represented. 
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wages increased from 5 to 33 per cent., and 9 decreased 
from 9 to 30 per cent. Three hundred and thirty-two are 
married, with families averaging nearly four each ; average 
number per family attending school (144 families), 2. 
The average yearly earnings reported by carpenters (79) 
is 1516.81; masons (21), $613.86; stone-cutterrs (16). 
$560.48; plumbers (5), $845; tinsmiths (4), $626.60; 
electricians (4), $774.76 ; roofers (2), $540 ; painters (28), 
$622.82 ; steam and gas fitters (6), $609.30 ; laborers (4), 
$378.62. These amounts may be increased somewhat in a 
few instances by the addition of earnings by several mem- 
bers of their respective families, but these sums are not 
included in the above estimate of averages. More than one 
half (235) of the wage-earners reporting, own homes ; the 
average value of each being $1,363, of which 78 are incum- 
bered, and 167 unincumbered, and nearly all insured against 
fire. One hundred and seven families occupy tenements 
averaging 6 rooms each, and pay an average rental of $9.00 
per month. The sanitary condition of 17 homes is 
reported poor, 22 fair, 190 good. Thirty-nine belong to 
trade unions, and 249 to fraternal organizations. 

From the returns made it will be seen that the tendency 
of the times is towards a shorter number of hours for a day's 
work. Ten hours constitute a legal day's work, and while 
in some instances, as in the case of the poor clerk who, here- 
inafter mentioned, works 15 hours a day for the first five 
days in a week and 17 hours on Saturdays, and a few 
others, the average number of hours worked daily is 
gradually drawing nearer the supposed typical work-day, 
8 hours. Many establishments now carry on their busi- 
ness 69 hours a week, and some even less, working 10 
hours each day except Saturdays, and a shorter time on 
that day. In the early days of the present century, and 
even as late as 1840 and later, 13 and 14 hours constituted 
the usual work-day, but at the present time but very few 
are employed that number of hours, and those few in 
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special occupations only that seem to require it. Of the 
occupations represented in the returns to the bureau, the 
stone-cutters work the fewest hours, averaging 9+ daily. 
This may be accounted for, possibly, from the fact that 
they are more thoroughly organized, according to their 
numbers, than any other class of workmen in the state. 

The ave^rage wages reported are probably higher than a 
more complete return from throughout the state would 
have shown. Comparatively few made returns, and from 
this fact alone it is evident that those who reported 
undoubtedly represent the more intelligent and skilled 
among their trades, and consequently are able to demand 
better wages than a majority of their fellow- workmen. 
Among the skilled mechanics reported, none averaged less 
than f2.00 a day, while in some occupations the average 
was $2.87 per day. During the war period and for ten 
years following, wages in the various trades averaged 
higher than here reported, but there has been a slow but 
gradual decline in wages paid since the industrial depres- 
sion of 1873, which may in time reach the dead level of 
earlier years. 

It should not be inferred, however, that because the price 
of labor has been gradually reduced, that the general con- 
dition of laboring men has been lowered, or that it is more 
difficult to obtain the necessaries of life now than in more 
flush times. In fact, the purchasing power of a dollar was 
never greater than to-day. The reduction in the cost 
of articles of food and clothing has more than kept pace 
with the gradual decline in wages, and hence the condition 
of wage-earners has been improved rather than injured by 
the change. To be sure, a working man must be prudent 
and economical in his mode of living and in his general 
expenses, especially if he has a family dependent upon him 
for support, but prudence is not a misfortune. It may be 
a necessity in many cases, but necessity begets thrift, and 
thrift means prosperity and happiness. Whether employer 
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•or employ^, the same rule holds good. No man can be suc- 
cessful in business unless he be keen in judgment, shrewd 
in making contracts or purchases, prudent in the general 
'management of his affairs, and continually industrious ; and 
•the working man must be governed by the same unyielding 
requirements if he would be master of his own destiny, and 
[prosperous in the highest degree. 

It is evident, however, that the average mechanic under- 
stands this fact. He knows he must keep his expenses 
within his income, and that if he would have a home of his 
own, and provide against sickness and old age, he must do 
still better, and lay by a portion of his wages from time to 
time. That he is actuated by these motives, and has 
profited thereby, is evident from the fact that by the 
^•eports made to the bureau (and we presume they are fairly 
representative of the better class of laboring people through- 
out the state) more than one half own the homes in which 
they live, and are surrounded by comforts unknown to 
working men in any other country. Those who live in 
hired homes, generally speaking, enjoy equally the numer- 
ous advantages of American citizenship and the benefits 
which an active and industrious life, coupled with sound 
judgment, gives. In no country is the average workman 
so well fed, well clothed, well housed, or does he enjoy greater 
civil and social advantages than in America, and in no state 
than in New Hampshire. Dr. James Richard Dodge, in a 
recent number of the Chautauquan says, — 

The fact is not only demonstrable, but stands proved and unques- 
tioned, that the average standard of living is higher in the United States 
than in any other country in the world. The industrial masses, who 
•embody the vital forces of the nation and represent its life and charac- 
ter, eat more and better food than the toilers of other lands, wear 
ampler clothing of superior quality, occupy larger and better-fur- 
nished apartments, enjoy higher opportunities for culture, and find 
open avenues to advancement on industrial, social, and intellectual 
lines. Every statistical investigation of the comparative condition of 
the world's workers brings into prominence the physical status of our 
own people. It is shown that the meat consumption here is more than 
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thrice that of Europe for each individual, and fifty per cent, more than 
that of Great Britain, the nation which takes most of the surplus meat, 
of this country. More than seventeen pounds of cotton per head, and 
eight of wool, besides a liberal quantity of silk and linen, are required 
for each individual — two or three times as much as the average in 
Europe. A country containing less than one twentieth of the world's 
inhabitants uses one fifth of the wool in the world, and nearly as large 
a proportion of the cotton. In other words, the clothing required by 
an average Yankee would clothe an average family of the other 
inhabitants of the globe. This is not a guess, but a demonstration, as 
the world's supply of clothing material is approximately known.. 
House, room, and furniture, share in similar liberality of supply, and 
are supplemented by ingenious appliances for comfort and convenience 
in housekeeping. 

Educational facilities, public and private, are extraordinary in 
extent and variety, including all that is comprehended between 
manual training exercises and post-graduate university courses, 
available alike to the child of fortune and the son or daughter of the 
industrious laborer. It is possible for the child of a common laborer- 
to attain the highest honors of the university, as is constantly demon- 
strated in conferring the highest scholastic degrees. It is demon- 
strated that few of the more advanced nations in industrial skill and 
civilization pay wage rates two thirds as high as ours, and many 
European states pay scarcely more than half as much. While a large 
part of this generous difference goes toward better living and higher- 
intellectual development, much remains to the pecuniary credit of the 
individual, in home ownership or savings banks deposits or other 
property. A surprising illustration is furnished by the industrious, 
and thrifty people of New Hampshire, whose deposits in savings 
banks alone average about $1,000 for each family, with nearly twice as 
many depositors as there are families. 

This republican independence of spirit, this training of heads and 
hands, with generous living and thrifty surplus saving, inspires ambi- 
tion for continued advancement, and insures the breaking of all bar- 
riers of class, which in foreign lands are chains of steel that bind to 
ancestral occupations and hold fast to the birthright of caste. 

The following text and tables from wage-earners, giving 
details of their general condition in life, are well worthy of 
perusal. Especially interesting are their opinions upon 
various subjects of interest to the laboring classes, givea 
practically in their own words. Each occupation is repre- 
sented in detail, preceded by a summary of the information 
given in the tables. 
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The returns from carpenters were more numerous than 
from any other branch of the building trades, schedules hav- 
ing been received from 199 persons. One carpenter reports 
being employed 66 hours weekly; one, 65 hours weekly; 
one hundred and t.wenty-eight, 60 hours weekly; forty- 
seven, 69 hours weekly; two, 58 hours weekly; one, 66 
hours weekly ; four, 66 hours weekly ; fourteen, 64 hours 
weekly; and one, 48 hours weekly; average number of 
hours employed weekly, 694- hours. Eighty-six report hav- 
ing lost time, the number of days ranging from 6 to 237 
days each ; average number of days lost, 70-|-. Cause of 
non-employment — 29 report no work ; 26, sickness ; 6, cold 
and stormy weather; 3, accident; 16, vacation; 1, strike. 
The highest wages paid per day was $4.00 ; lowest, f 1.26 ; 
the former in Manchester, the latter in Livermore ; aver- 
age, $2.23. Seventy-three were paid weekly, 23 fortnightly, 
27 monthly, and 51 at no stated time. In 42 cases wages 
were withheld from 1 to 30 days. In 29 instances wages 
were increased from 6 to 33 per cent; in 8, decreased from 
9 to 30 per cent. ; of the 199 reporting, 169 have families of 
from 2 to 12 each ; average in family, 4 ; average number 
(78 families) attending school, 2 ; average number depend- 
ent per family, 3-|-. Twenty-five report other members of 
family earning from $18.00 to $2,800* ; total earnings of 
family from $250 to $8,468*. Fifty-two report having 
saved from $10 to $1,260* each. Of this number 41 are 
married, and 11 single. One hundred and twenty-five own 
homes valued at from $300 to $10,000 each (the highest 
consisting of two double houses); 89, unincumbered, 42, 

* Family of 7 persons— « wase-eamers. 
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incumbered. Average value of homes, $1,846. One hun- 
dred and seven have their property insured, 18 uninsured. 
Forty-three occupy tenements, and pay from ^.25 to $16.00 
per month rent ; average, $10.28 ; average number of rooms 
occupied by 106 families reporting, 7 each. The sanitary 
condition of 5 tenements or homes is reported poor; 
9, fair; 97, good. Rooms occupied by each family 
number from 4 to 14. Twenty-two belong to trade 
unions, who report the benefits of same to be " sick, strike, 
financial, disability, death." One hundred and seventy- 
three are not affiliated with any trade organization. Four 
make no report. Eighty-six are members of various frater- 
nal orders, and are entitled to ^^ social, attentive, sick, death, 
and funeral benefits," according to the character and objects 
of the organization to which they belong. 
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No work 


$2.50 
1.67 
2.00 
2.25 
1.75 

2.26 
2.00 
2.60 
2.00 
2.00 

2.00 
1.50 
2.50 
2.00 
2.00 

1.75 
1.76 
2.26 
2.00 
2.50 

3.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.50 
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2.25 
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2.60 
1.75 
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2.60 
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589 








609 
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653 
660 


40 
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15 
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Cold weather.... 
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Bad weather 


15.00 


65. 
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325 
864 
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721 
726 

744 
758 

783 
786 
818 
822 
832 

860 
887 
908 
938 
944 

1000 
1005 
1014 
1020 
1025 

1026 
1030 
1032 
1045 
1058 

1117 
1132 
1137 
1140 
1215 

1239 
1285 
1288 
1305 
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1315 
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enter.. 



Carpel 
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>enter.. 
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Why unemployed. 



No work. 



Sickness . 



Vacation . 



Poor health. 
Vacation.... 



No work. 
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Cold weather. 



Sickness . 
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No work. 
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Vacation... . 
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Bad weather. 
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2.50 
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2.50 
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3.00 
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2.50 
1.25 

2.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.00 
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2.25 
2.00 
1.75 
2.50 
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2.50 
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2.25 
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2.25 
2.50 
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2.00 
2.00 
2.25 
2.25 
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12.00 
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13.50 
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13.50 
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S 
^ 
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or single. 
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Single. 
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60 
60 

60 
60 
60 
60 
60 






$2.50 
2.25 
2.50 
1.75 
3.00 

3.00 
2.00 
2.25 
2.50 
3.00 

1.60 
1.50 
2.50 
3.00 
2.75 

2.60 
2.00 
2.50 
2.50 
3.00 

2.50 
2.00 
2.26 
2.25 
2.25 

2.00 
2.00 
3.00 
2.00 
2.00 

2.00 
2.25 
2.00 
2.25 
2.25 

2.36 
3.25 
2.50 
2.00 
2.26 






1441 


90 


Sickness 






1457 


$15.00 




1467 








1497 

1500 
1571 
1593 


12 
"*9* 


Vacation 

Bad weather 

Vacation 


18.00 

18.00 
12.00 
18.50 
16.00 
18.00 

9.00 

9.00 

15.00 

20.00 

16.60 

15.00 


$58 


1624 






65 


1644 
1649 


12 


Vacation 


72 


1657 




[work. 




1671 
1672 
1674 


64 
40 
40 

10 


Sickness and no 
Vacation 


60 
90 


1711 
1715 


Sickness 





1720 






16.00 
16.00 




1768 








1781 








1829 


26 


Vacation 






1853 






1872 






13.50 
13.60 
13.50 

12.00 
12.00 
18.00 
12.00 

12.00 
13.50 
12.00 




1873 








1896 

1901 
1905 
1943 


18 
90 


Vacation 

No work 


54 


1950 
1960 

1977 


90 
14 

110 


Sickness 

No work 





2013 






2027 








2052 








2053 






13.50 




2078 








2082 










2118 
2169 


6 
60 


Vacation 

Strike 


16.00 
12.00 
13.50 


.... 


2173 
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CARPENTERS. 



Total 
waares 

year. 



$490 



450 
'762* 
'864* 

'266* 
625 
900 
700 



470 



662 



410 
400 
'5i7 



840 
700 
467 



How paid 
wages. 



Not regular 



Weekly . 

Fortnightly 

Not regular 

Monthly. 

Not regular 
Monthly. 
Weekly.... 
Monthly. . . 



Monthly. . . 
Not regular 



Not regular 



Not regular 

(I 

Weekly.... 
Weekly.. 



Fortnightly 

Weekly .... 
Fortnightly 
Weekly .. . . 

u 

Monthly. . . 
Weekly .. . . 
Fortnightly 
Weekly 



i 

1 


1 

i 




a 


•0 

h 
1^ 


If 


No. 




No. 


No. 


(( 




(i 




(( 




(( 




(t 




(( 




it 




u 




(( 




Yes. 


2 


(( 




(( 




No. 




No. 




No. 




(( 




i( 




i( 




ti 




(( 




(( 




li 




(i 




(I 




(( 




(( 




ct 




Yes. 


6 


No. 




No. 




No. 




(( 




(t 




Yes. 


5 


(t 




li 


.... 


No. 




(i 




it 




(( 




Yes. 


16 


(i 




No. 




No. 




No. 




(( 




i( 




(i 




u 




Yes. 


11 






(( 




No. 




No. 




(t 




(( 




ti 




No. 




No. 




No. 




(t 




u 




(( 




(( 




" 




(( 




(« 




(( 




(t 




(( 




(t 




u 




No. 




No. 




No. 




u 




(( 




(( 




(t 




Yes. 


20 


(( 




(t 


.... 


No. 





Yes. 


30 


Yes. 


6 


(( 




No. 




Yes. 


6 


Yes. 


33 


No. 




No. 




(( 


20 






Yes. 


6 


No. 




No. 




No. 




(( 


.... 


ii 




Yes. 


io 


(I 


.... 


tc 




No. 




Yes. 


4 






Yes. 


1 


(t 


8 






No. 


.... 


No. 





No. 




^^ 




(( 




it 




Yes. 


6 


u 


. . . . 


t( 





Married 
or single. 



Married. 

(I 

Single. 
Married. 

Married. 

Sii^le. 

Married. 

(» 

Married. 

tt 

Single. 

Married. 

Single. 

Married. 

(( 

Single. 
Married. 

Married. 



Single. 
Married. 



Married. 



Married. 



I 



i 



3 
6 

9 
6 

13* 



r 

2 
2 
6 
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CARPEH^TEBS.— Continued. 





Occupation. 


1 
a 

! 


1 


1 


1 
1 


i 

o 


1 


1 


1 


1422 


Carpenter 


2 

1 








Yes. 

(t 
(( 
(i 

Yes. 

u 

No. 
Yes. 

u 

Yes. 

(( 

No. 
Yes. 
No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

(( 

Yes. 

(( 

it 

u 


$300 
4,000 
2,500 
2,000 
3,000 

300 
2,500 


Yes. 

No. 

it 

Yes. 

it 

No. 

(t 


Yes. 


1441 
1457 


$410 


$900 


$400 


tt 
No. 


1467 


Carpenter 


4 
5 

7 








Yes. 


1497 








tt 


1500 
1571 


100 


550 


100 


Yes. 

tt 


1593 


u 








200 




1624 


(I 
Carpenter 


3 
6 

9 
3 






500 
800 

350 
1,500 


Yes. 
No. 

NoV 


Yes. 


1644 








tt 


1649 








No. 


1657 
1671 


200 


400 

625 

1,250 

700 


50 

*'i66' 


Yes. 


1672 
1674 


u 


12 


350 


1,500 


No. 


No. 


1711 


Carpenter 


4 
6 




2,000 
1,200 


No. 
tt 


Yes, 


1715 








tt 


1720 










1768 


Carpenter 


4 

8 

2 
3 
5 
3 








300 
2,000 

3,000 
1,200 
1,400 
2,000 


Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

tt 

tt 


Yes. 


1781 








tt 


1829 








Yes. 


1853 








tt 


1872 








tt 


1873 






75 


tt 


1896 








1901 


Carpenter 

u 
u 
(( 

Carpenter 

t( 
it 
(( 

Carpenter 

u 


3 
5 
5 

7 
3 

3 
2 
2 
2 
5 

2 
1 
3 
3 
3 








No. 








19a5 














1943 














1950 


125 


535 










1960 








1977 




400 












2013 


100 


No. 

it 
It 

Yes. 

No. 

tt 

tt 
If 

Yes. 








2027 












2052 


100 


617 


"ioo' 








2053 


1,500 


Yes. 


Yes. 


2073 








2082 






300 

200 

50 








2118 












2169 








2173 






"2,566* 


No. 


Yes. 
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CARPENTERS. 



i 

1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


i 

1 


1 


Benefits, 


o 

ft 


Benefits. 










No. 

t( 

ii 

(( 
(( 

Yes. 

No. 

(( 

u 
i( 

No. 

u 




Yes. 






14 


Good. 






Attentive 










7 
7 

8 


Good. 
Good. 






Yes. 

Yes. 
No. 

Yes. 


Attentive and sick. 






(4 44 




Strike 


Attentive and sick. 














Good. 































No. 

(i 
(i 






8 


Good. 




















10 


Good. 


























No. 

(i 

(( 
(( 

No. 

n 
ti 
(( 
(( 

Yes. 

tc 
it 
(I 

No. 




No. 
Yes. 

No. 

u 
(( 

No. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 

Yes. 

(t 

t( 
No. 






7 






















9 


Good. 










(( 


















8 
9 


Good. 


















Fraternal 


No. 










Sick and attentive. 


Yes. 
No. 


5 
6 


Good. 
Fair. 


$12.00 
10.00 


Financial . . 


Sick and attentive. 

44 44 
(4 44 


Yes. 


5 

8 


Fair.'* 


12.00 
10.00 


Strike 




t( 






[strike. 




Yes 


5 


Fair. 


10.00 


Yes. 

No. 

(( 

No. 

(( 

(i 
Yes. 


Sick and 


No. 

44 




No. 




Yes. 


6 


Good. 


14.00 










Yes. 
Yes. 

44 

No. 


Attentive and sick. 


Yes. 


5 
5 
6 
6 


Good. 

(I 

(( 


10.00 
11.00 
10.00 
11.00 




Death 


it 




Attentive and sick. 


(t 






u 










Yes. 


Death 
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o 

M 

I 



2205 
2242 
2243 
2272 
2387 

2341 
2347 
2386 
2446 
2448 

2463 
2476 
2477 
2611 
2540 

2558 
2573 
2629 
2637 
2641 

2644 
2657 
2683 
2713 
2719 

2758 

2800 
2817 
2849 
2868 

2957 
2968 
2974 
3006 
3015 

8016 
3135 
3153 
3157 
8202 



Occupation. 



Can>e] 



inter. . 



Carpenter.. 



Carpe: 



inter.. 



Canx 



tenter.. 



Carpi 



•enter. , 



Caipi 



•enter.. 



Carpi 



enter.. 



Carpe] 



inter.. 



1^ 









175 



150 



30 
65 
24 



36 



30 



18 
24 



124 



90 



51 



200 



18 
80 



150 

140 
60 



Why unemployed. 



No work. 



No work. 



Sickness 

No work, [cation. 
Sickness and va- 



No work. 



Sickness . 



Vacation 

Vacation and 

[sickness. 

No work 



Accident. 



Sickness . 



[work. 

Sickness and no 



Vacation. 
No work. 



No work. 
No work. 



if 



^ 



$2.50 
1.90 
3.00 
2.25 
2.00 

2.60 
2.00 
2.10 
1.75 
2.50 

2.25 
2.50 
2.25 
2.00 
1.75 

3.00 
1.75 
2.50 
2.25 
2.75 

2.50 
2.50 
1.25 
2.25 
2.50 

2.50 
1.75 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 

2.10 
4.00 
2.50 
1.50 
2.00 

3.00 
2.25 
2.60 
2.00 
2.00 



I 



$15.00 
11.40 



15.00 
12.00 
12.60 



13.50 
12.00 
10.50 



15.00 
13.50 
16.50 



15.00 
7.50 



15.00 



10.50 



15.00 
12.60 



15.00 

9.00 

12.00 

21.00 
13.50 

*12.bb' 



$73 

'*78 



45 



36 
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CARPENTERS. 



Total 
wa^es 

year. 


How paid 
wages. 


2 
? 

1 


i 

1 

6 

"i' 

*5* 


'0 

h 




a 
1^ 


1^ 


11 

2^ 


Married 
or single. 


5 

1 

2 
3 

4 
3 
6 

2 



1 

i 

t 

2 


$760 
200 


Weekly.... 
(( 

t( 

Fortnightly 
Weekly.... 

Weekly.... 

Monthly'.'.. 

Not regular 

Fortnightly 


Yes. 

No. 

(( 

u 
(( 

No. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 


No. 

u 

Yes. 

No. 

u 

No. 

(( 

Yes. 

No. 

t( 

No. 

t( 

Yes. 
No. 

u 

No. 

(( 

(( 
Yes. 




No. 


Married. 

(C 

u 
(i 
(t 

Married. 
Single. 

Married. 
Married. 


1 


630 
300 

"566 


No. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
No. 


io* 
9 


1 
1 




No. 

(I 

No. 









3 

3 
8 






No. 

it 

Yes. 

(( 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 


'*6' 

7 

'5' 


1 




Weekly.... 

Monthly... 

Not regular 
Monthly .. 
Weekly.... 
Monthly. . . 
Not regular 

Weekly.... 

u 
ti 


1 


624 
546 


No. 
No. 




Married. 
t( 

Married. 


5 

2 

4 
4 
3 
6 
5 

2 
3 


1 

"i 


500 






Married. 

Single. 
Married. 
Single. 
Married. 

Married. 
Single. 

Married. 

(t 

(I 

Single. 
Married. 
Single. 
Married. 

Married. 

Single. 

Married. 






Yes. 

No. 

t( 


6 










1 




Yes. 








X 


360 










Yes. 
No. 




8 
2 

3 


4 




Weekly.... 
Monthly... 
Not regular 
Weekly .. . . 

Weekly.... 


Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

tt 

Yes. 

No. 

t( 

it 

u 


6 
'12' 

1 


No. 

No. 

(( 

u 
(( 
(( 

Yes. 

No. 

(( 

(( 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

t4 










No. 

Yes. 

No. 






472 


4 

8 
2 


2 

4 




No. 

(t 

No. 




3 
4 
4 
2 

4 
4 

5 




625 


Weekly.... 


1 


300 
500 


Weekly.... 

Not regular 
Weekly.... 












780 
566 


Fortnightly 


Yes. 

u 

No. 


6 
6 


No. 




2 




Weekly.... 


" 1:::: 




Married. 


3 
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i 


Occupation. 


B 

I 

2 
3 
4 
2 
6 

2 


! 

1 


0) 


1 





* 


1 
1 

J 





2205 


Carpenter 

(( 

t( 
Carpenter 








No. 
Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 

No. 

t( 








2242 








$3,000 


No. 


Yes. 


2243 










2272 
2337 


$350 


$980 


$60 


800 


No. 


Yes. 


2841 














2347 






25 








2:^86 


t( 














2446 


(i 








175 








2448 


(1 
Carpenter 

u 
tc 
tt 

/ 

Carpenter 

Carpenter 


3 
2 






Yes. 

Yes. 

No. 
Yes. 
No. 

Yes. 

No. 

it 

Yes. 

it 


2,000 

2,000 
3,500 


Yes. 

No. 

it 


Yes. 


2463 


100 






Yes. 


2476 






u 


2477 


1 
5 
2 

i 

3 
1 
2 

2 
3 










2511 








2,500 


No. 


Yes. 


2540 










2558 








2,600 




Yes. 


Yes. 


2573 










2629 














2637 








3,800 
2,500 


No. 


Yes. 


2641 








« 


2644 










2657 








No. 

(I 

(t 
Yes. 

Yes. 

(( 

No. 
(( 

No. 
Yes. 

u 

Yes. 

(( 








2683 














2713 




8 














2719 








2,500 

1,500 
600 


No. 
No. 


Yes. 


2758 


Carpenter 


3 








Yes. 


2800 








No. 


2817 




4 
6 










2849 














2868 






200 
75 








2957 


Carpenter 














2968 




3 
4 






8,000 

3,000 

600 

800 

2,000 
3,000 
2,800 


No. 
Yes. 

No. 

(( 

No. 
Yes. 


Yes. 


2974 
3006 


300 
200 


925 


"366 
500 


"so 

100 


u 


3015 

3016 
3135 


Carpenter 


2 

4 
2 

4 


Yes. 


3153 






100 
100 


(( 


8157 




566 




3202 


(( 


3 




No. 
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CARPENTERS. 



1 


i 
1 


1 

1 
1 


1 


i 


Benefits. 


i 
1 


Benefits. 








Yes. 

No. 

t( 

ti 
t( 

Yes. 

No. 
i( 

(I 

(( 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 
t( 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

(( 

No. 

it 

u 
(( 
(( 

No. 

(i 
(( 
i( 
i( 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 
t( 

No. 

Yes. 

ii 

No. 
Yes. 


Sick and 
[strike. 

Strike.'.*.'.'.*. 








6 
6 


Good. 

u 
(t 

Poor. 


$12.00 

libb* 

10.00 


Yes. 

n 




Yes. 


Attentive and sick. 


Yes. 


6 
6 




Yes. 


Sick and 
[death. 








Yes. 
No. 
Yes. 
No. 

Yes. 


Sick and death 


No. 




















Sick and death. . . 
























Death 






Good. 






(( 


No. 




Strike 














Yes. 

(i 

Yes. 

i( 

(i 
No. 

No. 
Yes. 


Attentive and sick. 


No. 










(t i( 




6 

4 

5 

11 


Good. 

u 
ii 


'idbb' 

11.00 


Attentive and sick. 


Yes. 




(( u 


(I 




(( t( 






t( (t 




















Yes. 


6 


Good. 


10.00 




Sick and attentive 








Yes. 


6 


Good. 


11.00 












No. 
No. 

u 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

u 
u 

No. 

(i 

No. 
Yes. 






















Yes. 


7 
8 
5 


Fair. 
Good. 


12.60 
15.00 
11.50 




Sick and attentive. 


(( 


Sick and attentive. 


No, 


[death. 

.[strike, and 
Disability, 


Sick and attentive. 




8 
11 
10 

7 

10 

"s 

"6 


Good. 
Good. 

u 

Poor. 


' 5.bb' 

10.00 






Death 










.[and strike. 
Disability 
Disability 
..[and death. 
Disability... 




Yes. 


Sick and funeral. . . 
Death 


i( 


No. 
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o 

I 

n 



3238 
3243 
3256 
3281 



3406 
3411 
3427 
3428 

3420 
3447 
3448 
3452 
3457 

3464 
34d4 
3495 
3502 
3527 

3528 
3574 
3575 
3622 
3643 

3665 
3675 
3694 
3745 
3798 

3826 
3863 



3888 
3906 

3910 
3925 



3982 



Occupation. 



Carpi 



enter.. 



Carpi 



enter.. 



Caroe: 



nter.. 



Carpel 



nter.. 



Carpenter.. 



Carpi 



enter.. 



Carpenter.. 



Carp< 



enter.. 



1^ 



B 



Q 



40 



24 
12 



60 

100 
40 



101 

18 



25 



24 

18 



12 

100 

60 



200 



60 



14 



90 



Why unemployed. 



Sickness., 



No work. 
Vacation. 



[weather. 

Sickness and bad 



Sickness.. 



No work. 
Sickness.. 



Sickness.. 



Sickness.. 
Vacation . 



Vacation . 
Accident. 
No work. 



No work. 



No work. 



No work. 



Cold weather. . 






$2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.35 
2.00 

2.00 
2.00 
1.50 
2.00 
2.25 

2.25 
2.26 
2.00 
2.25 
2.00 

2.00 
2.00 
2.00 
2.25 
2.25 

2.00 
1.50 
1.50 
2.50 
2.25 

2.50 
2.25 
2.00 
2.25 
2.00 

2.50 
2.75 
1.75 
2.00 
2.25 

2.00 
2.50 
2.25 
2.50 






$12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
14.10 



12.00 

12.00 

9.00 

12.00 



13..50 
12.00 



12.00 

12.00 
12.00 
12.00 
13.50 
13.50 

12.00 
9.00 



15.00 



15.00 



12.00 
13.50 
10.50 

15.00 
16.50 



12.00 



15.00 



$54 



61 



52 



52 
62 

50 

'39 
60 



45 



60 
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CARPENTERS. 



Total 
wages 

of 
year. 



600 
766 



550 
'62i 
580 



624 
700 



600 
468 
468 
720 



425 
618 
500 



How paid 
waKes. 



Fortnightly 
Weekly.... 



Monthly. . . 
Weekly .. . . 



Weekly.... 
Fortnightly 

Not regular 
Fortnightly 
Weekly .. 

Fortnightly 

Fortnightly 
Weekly.. 



Fortnightly 
Weekly 



Not regular 
Weekly.. 

Fortnightly 
Monthly. . . 
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CARPENTEBS.— Continued. 
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CARPENTERS. 
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OPINIONS OP carpenters. 

69. Eight hours may do for a day's work in some locali- 
ties, but I think, on the whole, that ten hours is just about 
a fair day's work. I am willing to abide by that law. 

140. I don't approve of eight hours for a day's work. 
A man that gets fair pay per day should be willing to work 
ten hours. If an eight-hour law was in force it would 
injure the laboring classes more than it would do them 
good, for no contractor will pay the same for eight hours' 
work as he will for ten hours, and I had rather give ten 
hours' time and get $2.00 per day than to work eight hours 
and get correspondingly less. 

146. I do not believe in trades unions that require a per- 
son to quit work because some other person has had trouble 
with his employer. I prefer to work for whom, when, and 
at what price I see fit, and am willing to do ten hours' work 
for ten hours' pay. 

162. Trades unions are of no general advantage to the 
laboring class, because of bad management and unreason- 
able demands. The idea seems to be to get a dollar for 
fifty cents' worth of work. The eight-hour a day law is all 
right for the man who works, but not so pleasant for him 
who hires. The people want a general railroad law, free to 
all who hav^ the cash to build railroads ; and stringent 
laws against adulteration of food. Also a change in the 
method of railroad taxation, so that railroads shall be taxed 
in the town where located, the same as other property. 
There can also be a vast amount more done for the work- 
ing classes to make their condition better. 

207. I think eight hours a day would be asking too 
much of employers, but would advocate a nine-hour sys- 
tem. 

308. I am satisfied with ten hours a day if I can get 
12.00. Still I think eight hours to work, eight for sleep, 
and eight for recreation, would work well. If a man is not 
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satisfied with the wages he is getting, let him go some- 
where else and get work. I have no sympathy with strik- 
ers. 

820. The present system of ten hours is right for a day's 
work. Unions will eventually ruin the country. 

325. I think unions are well enough if properly con- 
ducted. 

866. I belong to the Carpenters' Union of Fort Worth, 
Texas, and have for five years, and find it beneficial. On 
May 1, 1890, the union notified all contractors that in one 
year from that date, nine hours should constitute a day's 
work, which was agreed to without trouble. I think an 
eight-hour plan would be still more preferable, and that 
mechanics would get as much work as they do now, at the 
same price, and that employers would be just as well satis- 
fied. 

879. Unions, as a general thing, are a nuisance. Ten 
hours is short enough for a day's work. It gives the laborer 
less time to fool away his money. 

486. I expect the man that hires me to pay me what he 
agrees to, and I do the work he wants I should, and when 
the week is ended I want my pay. I believe in unions, and 
formerly belonged to one. Nine hours constitutes a day's 
work here. I do not believe in strikes, and never was 
called off in any. 

518. I think the workingman better off without trades 
unions ; think the laboring man should be willing to work 
ten hours per day for five days, with eight hours Saturdays? 
and would like a law to that effect. 

528. I have worked in the cities much, and know unions 
to be a benefit to the workingman. I think eight hours 
steady work in the city is a fair day's work ; of course it is 
quite different in the country among farmers. We work 
here ten hours per day, which is too much. I believe the 
people would be satisfied (as a whole) with eight hours at 
same pay as at present. 
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640. I think it would be better if trades unions did not 
exist, and laboring men worked six days a week and ten 
hours per day. 

686. I do not belong to a union, but think they are a 
good thing. Nine hours is long enough for a day's work in 
summer, and eight hours in the winter months ; would like 
to have an eight-hour law in New Hampshire. 

721. I think that a trade union is a good thing in the 
city, also the eight-hour day problem, but both are hard for 
farmers. 

726. I have been a house carpenter for nearly twenty-five 
years, working most of the time ten hours for a day's work, 
which I believe is generally satisfactory. 

739. Trades unions are a curse to the nation. 

758. 1 am satisfied with the hours I work, and receive as 
much pay as I should be willing to give. I think a poor 
mechanic ought to have the privilege of the lien law, even 
if he has not done fifteen dollars' worth of work ; a very 
small amount is a great help to a poor man. 

783. I have worked here more than twenty years, am a 
native-born American, was a soldier in the '60s, do not 
believe in trades unions, am willing to work ten hours for 
ten hours' pay, believe honesty is the best policy, and have 
always tried to do as I would be done by. 

818. I think that a person that gets good pay should be 
willing to work ten hours per day. 

939. I don't believe in the eight-hour movement, but 
nine hours would be a good thing ; if that could be had, we 
would get more work and would not be idle so long in the 
winter. 

1000. I can see no reason for an eight-hour law. If men 
cannot work ten hours a day they are not able to work 
at all. 

1005. Trades unions are a good thing if rightly managed ; 
think eight hours should, and will, be a day's work in this 
state within a few years. A law should be passed exempt- 
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ing part if not all the wages of a laboring man from trustee. 
The* present method of taking incumbered property is 
unjust, as it taxes both the borrower and the lender, mak- 
ing double taxation ; the law should be changed so as to tax 
the owner for amount of his equity, and the person holding 
the mortgage the balance. 

1014. Every reasonable person should be willing to work 
ten hours, and to receive ten hours' pay for a day's work. 
If employed only eight hours, pay accordingly. The price 
of wages should be governed according to the ability of the 
earner. Eight hours is not a day's work. 

1020. Don't believe in trades unions, or eight-hour-day 
problems. The laboring man should work ten hours per 
day, and have pay for ten hours, in the same proportion as 
they now receive for eight or nine hours' work. 

1080. Eight hours is what every mechanic knows ought 
to be a day's work. Some men hate to leave the old rut ; 
but if we work eight hours, family can live out of town ; — 
less rent; chance for a garden; time to take care of it;^ 
good place for children to live and grow up ; avoid 
crowding in a tenement, with disease, and other discom- 
forts. 

1045. Unions, as a general thing, do more harm than 
good. Every man has a right to work where he can get 
work, and there should be a law to prevent any person from 
interfering with him. 

1068. Ten hours should constitute a day's work; have 
never been in favor of any less. I have stood it over twenty 
years ; feel pretty well yet ; consider labor unions beneficial 
to a certain extent. 

1132. Every man that has a trade should belong to a 
union ; eight hours a day would be beneficial to such men. 

1239. Trades unions tend to make men better acquainted 
with each others' views, and hence they become more lib- 
eral and intelligent. I believe in an eight-hour law, for if 
hours of labor were reduced, a larger number would find 
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employment. Enforce the law relating to importing work- 
men on contracts ; present law provides that if a contractor 
won't pay a workman, he must, in order to have a lien, 
notify the owner; result, the mechanic is discharged. Let 
the owner be held for thirty or sixty days after the work is 
done, then only responsible parties will be engaged to do 
contract work. 

1288. I think shortening the hours of labor to be a bene- 
fit the laborer should receive. Improvement in machinery 
has made this a necessity. 

1811. I think but little of trades unions ; they do more 
harm than good. Eight hours a day is about right. I have 
found in my experience that a man will do as much work 
on Saturday, in nine hours, as on other days in ten ; think 
they will do as much in eight hours, if such was the law. 

1815. The purpose of trades unions I believe to be good, 
but their administration is too often bad. The law which 
subjects wages to be trusteed should be abolished ; capital 
and labor should be more cooperative ; capital would be 
safer, and labor better satisfied. 

1886. Trades unions may be a benefit to the laboring 
class in large towns and cities, but they are of no help in 
small places. I am very well satisfied with ten hours for a 
day's work. 

1408. I do n't favor an eight-hour day unless pay could 
remain the same as for ten hours. Carpenters are not paid 
in proportion to other mechanics. Trades unions are bene- 
ficial to the workingman if wisely conducted. 

1417. Laboring men should not ask for so short a day as 
eight hours ; should be very much in favor of the Saturday 
half-holiday, either with or without lengthening the work- 
ing time of other days. 

1422. Eight hours is enough for any man to work ; the 
rest of the time he can think, study, and rest ; do n't think 
much of trades unions ; do n't believe in any company 
holding back a month's pay for any cause; if a man 
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works a day he should have his pay for it as soon as he 
earns it. 

1457. Trades unions are beneficial at times, and again 
are injurious. The eight-hour day is too much to ask for ; 
think nine would be better. 

1500. I believe in trades unions. I know that the only 
way for workmen to get their rights is to combine and 
demand them. I believe in an eight-hour day, because it 
will divide the work so that all men can be employed. 

1571. I am satisfied with ten hours for a day's work. 
Those who are contending for eight hours would be no bet- 
ter satisfied than they are with ten ; they want the pay but 
are not willing to work for it. 

1593. I conscientiously believe that a man will do more 
work, in the long run, in nine hours per day, than in 
ten. Unions are beneficial in holding the different trades 
together, and usually to the members individually. 

1624. Trades unions are a curse to the country; the 
eight-hour-day problem is a fraud — trying to get pay for 
work not done. Ten hours is an honest day's work ; and 
men should get an honest day's pay accordingly. 

1649. My views on the labor question are, — ^kick labor 
agitators out of the country, and employ only native-born 
help. The ten-hour system is well enough ; if a man can- 
not work ten hours a day, he is not able to work at all. 

1671. Trades unions cause a great many to do wrong. 
The eight-hour law is a good thing, but I do n't think unions 
ought to bring it about. It is the work of the state, and 
the state ought to take it into its hands immediately. 

1672. Trades unions are no good ; let every tub stand on 
its own bottom. An experience of forty years has taught 
me that a man can work ten hours and have fair time, 
if improved, for his own benefit; a man will save more 
if employed as above than if working less hours. The 
temptations to foolishly spend his money are less. 

1674. To most laborers eight hours would be an injury 
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rather than a benefit, but for me I should like eight hours 
for a day's work, for I can do more work with my tools in 
that time than men could in twelve hours fifteen years ago, 
with the tools they then used. 

1715. With improved machinery, eight hours is sufficient 
for a day's work. Pauper emigration to this country should 
be stopped. A man should have a certain amount of money, 
or its value, to entitle him to come to this country and to 
stay. He should live here ten years before being allowed 
to vote. Trades unions are beneficial if properly conducted. 

1829. The feeling of discontent among laboring classes is 
more general among those who make no provision for to- 
morrow's dinner than those who do. The less hours they 
work the less they want to. Ten hours is a fair day's work, 
and I am willing to give it. There is more discontent now 
with ten hours than formerly with twelve and fourteen. 
Do n't know much about trades unions, only that in strikes 
and shut-downs the leaders are not the ones that go hungry. 

1878. Do not believe in trades unions. Am not in the 
habit of paying for what I do not get ; the laborer should 
not get pay for hours he does not work; the employer 
should pay honest wages for honest labor. 

1896. Do not believe in trades unions as a means of get- 
ting eight hours for a day's work. I believe in legislation 
for changing the number of hours in all trades. The laws 
in regard to foreigners coming to this country should be 
more stringent. 

1901. There is a better feeling towards unions here than 
there was one year ago. I hope the time will soon come 
when we shall have an eight-hour law, but hope it will be 
better enforced than the present ten-hour law. The nine- 
hour day for carpenters here was not a complete success ; 
part are working nine and part ten hours ; the leaders in the 
movement looked out more for themselves than for the union. 

1905. I am in favor of nine hours for a day's labor at the 
same pay as at present, if able to demand it. 
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1950. I believe in trades unions, and eight hours for a 
day's work ; it would give employment to many now out of 
work. 

2013. I believe in trades unions ; they enable wage-earn- 
ers to sustain their rights and to help each other. Eight 
hours is enough for a day's work. A man will do more in 
a year working eight hours a day than he will by working 
ten, because he will be in better condition. 

2052. Trades unions are beneficial if governed by laws 
just to both workman and employer ; am not much in favor 
with the manner in which they are now conducted. I think 
nine hours very good for a day's work, but do not hold to 
eight hours. There are advantages and disadvantages in 
short hours. 

2817. Trades unions, if properly managed, are a benefit. 
Mechanics ought to be protected, and paid wages according 
to their skill and ability. In Massachusetts trades unions 
work well, for men are classed according to their skill. As 
far as number of hours is concerned, a poor man must work 
about all the time in order to support a family. I should 
be in favor of less hours if wages could remain the same. 

2063. I do not believe in trades unions, for they put the 
good mechanic on the same level with the poor one. A 
large per cent, of strikes are caused by contractors being 
obliged to hire poor men ; if they cut down a poor work- 
man, a strike is ordered, and the good men have to go out 
with the poor, at a loss to all concerned. All work should 
be paid for by the hour, according to the skill of the work- 
man, a day's work not to exceed ten hours. 

2082, Trades unions are too often governed by hot- 
headed people to be of great advantage to the laboring 
class. Nine hours for a day's work is short enough for most 
people. It would be of great advantage to have lectures on 
various topics of interest to workingmen. 

2173. Trades unions do not amount to much ; would like 
Saturday half-holiday ; emigration should be restricted. 
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2242. I know nothing about trades unions ; do not favor 
strikes ; think that all trouble could be settled satisfactorily 
by arbitration, and a little condescension on the part of 
both parties interested. 

2243. Believe in unions, but not in strikes. 

2837. A union is a good thing, and eight hours a day is 
all that a man should work. A laboring man should be 
able to hold f 10 per week free from trustee, for it would 
give him a chance to support his family, and not the 
lawyer. Rents are too high for the amount of wages paid 
laboring men. 

2347. I believe in a nine-hour day, but the way to get it 
is by legislation and not through trades unions. There 
should be greater restriction on emigration, as nearly all 
the emigrants that come to this country are willing to work 
for very low wages. 

2386. By careful reading of the papers, it seems that 
about three fourths of the trouble regarding wages, in trades 
unions, comes from the class who will not be satisfied with 
a steady gain, but must jump from a lower to a higher 
plane at one step, without regard to circumstances. It 
seems almost impossible to do a good day's work in eight 
hours, and then demand ten hours' pay for it. Nine hours 
seems a very reasonable time. 

2468. I do not believe in trades unions as they exist 
to-day ; their aim should be mutual benefit and help, with- 
out dictating to others what they shall do. Should like an 
eight-hour day, but cannot afford to work for less pay than 
I am now getting. Wage-earners would be benefited by 
public trades schools, where children could make a start in 
life by learning a trade. 

2540. Trades unions are of no benefit to the laboring 
class ; am in favor of a law to make eight hours a day's 
labor. 

2558. Trades unions, as they are generally managed, are 
very injurious to the wage-worker, for they are usually 
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manipulated by men who care nothing for others, only so far 
as they are helpful to themselves. However, if trades unions 
were conducted in the interests of all laboring men, they 
might become a mighty bulwark of defence against the 
impudent and grinding tyranny of unprincipled capitalists. 

2637. I do not believe in fellowship with unions ; think 
we are apt to be too selfish ; think they carry things too 
far at times ; do n't know as we can get on one iota better 
th'an in days gone by. It is far better, at present, with ten 
hours' labor per day than it was years ago, when men had 
to work from sun to sun; perhaps eight hours per day 
might work for good ; that would depend largely how our 
time was employed. Without doubt unions were gotten up 
for good, but they have caused a vast amount of trouble. 

2674. Am in favor of labor unions ; not always in the 
management of them. Decidedly in favor of an eight- 
hour day, as injuring no one, and greatly benefiting the 
laborer. 

2688. I do not believe in unions at all. They only make 
a man feel obliged to do just as the rest do. In case of a 
strike, you are thrown out of work. Each man for himself 
is my way. 

2719. Trades unions are an injury to workmen, by their 
arbitrary rulings causing needless strikes and violence. 

2800. In some cases trades unions are a benefit to work- 
ingmen, and in others quite the reverse. I am willing to 
work ten hours per day ; a man that is not had better not 
work at all. 

2868. Trades unions have been a benefit to the laboring 
men, and an eight-hour day would be a still greater one ; it 
will come in time. 

2957. The eight-hour day is coming. Trades unions are 
a good thing if rightly managed ; their influence helps regu- 
late wages and hours of work, and other matters that arise 
in regard to labor. Skilled labor is not paid as much as it 
should be. 
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2968. Trades unions are of no benefit to the laborer. 
Ten hours is a fair day's work ; if, however, the legislature 
makes less hours, I shall be satisfied. 

8015. Trades unions are well enough in large places, but 
in small towns we do not need them. We get a good living 
by working ten hours per day. 

3016. Trades unions are detrimental to all wage-earners 
that are willing to work ; a man had better work for small 
pay than starve himself or family, and I am willing to work 
ten hours for ten hours' pay ; it is better than shorter days 
and less pay. 

8136. Trades unions are to the workingman what a trust 
is to the millionaire — ^a chance to get a fair price for his 
labor. I am a hearty supporter of eight hours for a day's 
work, believing we should have equal hours for labor, 
sleep, and recreation. Give us free coal and other necessa^ 
ries of life, and not till then will the working class be bene- 
fited by legislation. Stop foreign immigration. 

8163. I would like to see the nine-hour system intro- 
duced in all branches of trade ; it would benefit the labor- 
ing classes ; do not consider that in eight hours a man can 
demand good pay and perform a good day's work ; in nine 
hours he can stand an honest day's labor. 

3167. Ten hours is a fair day's work for any man that 
labors; the shorter the day the shorter the production. A 
man should be paid according to his ability. 

3382. Trades unions are capable of doing much good, and 
much harm. The eight-hour day would be a great thing 
for the workingman, provided he could get the same pay as 
for ten hours ; if not, he had better keep on with ten hours. 

3383. Ten hours a day is all right, should not care to 
have it less ; capital and labor should be better united ; it 
would be better for both classes. 

3428. I have not much faith in trades unions that uphold 
strikes, etc. Don't think that an eight-hour day would 
benefit laboring men. Should like nine hours for Saturdays. 
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3429. Would like shorter days, think nine hours about 
right ; a man generally gets what he is worth regardless of 
trades unions. 

8447. I favor the eight-hour day, for it would have a ten- 
dency to add to the intelligence and health of the working 
classes. Would also recommend a two hours' nooning, mak- 
ing the day from 7:30 a. m. to 5: 30 p. m. Trades unions 
are a benefit so far as they aid the unemployed in obtaining 
work, or in giving help in time of sickness ; but they have 
been instrumental in creating strikes, which must be abol- 
ished before they can come into universal favor. A good 
apprentice system should be established. 

8448. Stricter immigration laws would be beneficial to 
the laboring class. 

3457. The influence of trades unions is bad ; the eight- 
hour problem is likewise; the trustee process (so far as 
wages are concerned) should be abolished. If it cannot be, 
it should be enforced without cost to the party trusteed. 

3494. Trades unions are all right. I do not think much 
of the eight-hour law ; it is asking too much for labor — ten 
hours' pay for eight hours' work. 

3527. Trades unions are liable at times to do biore harm 
than good ; the members do not pull together ; some are for 
one thing and some for another. Eight hours is sufficient 
for a day's work, and I hope to see the time when it will 
constitute a legal day's labor. 

8528. The influence of trades unions is bad. I can do as 
much work in a year, by working eight hours per day as by 
working ten hours, and do better work. Laborers are not 
paid according to their ability. 

8574. Trades unions will be of greater value to laboring 
men in the future than they have been in the past. With 
present improved machinery a man does enough work in 
eight hours to constitute a legal day's work. Eight hours 
should be the standard day; many more would then be 
employed. 
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8575. I favor an eight-hour day for men ; women 
should n't work more than forty-eight hours a week. There 
should be a law to prevent capitalists from employing for- 
eigners while Americans go idle, because they can get 
them for a little less money. 

3622. Trades unions would be beneficial if managed 
properly; when poor workmen get in in order to get 
big pay, and cause trouble and strikes, it is better to let 
unions alone. It is the inferior workmen that cause all the 
trouble. A good man can get all the work he wants at 
good pay ; the poorer class of men are always in trouble, 
and looking for work at big pay. I find no fault with ten 
hours a day. 

3665. Trades unions are an injury to business, and any 
man that cannot work ten hours a day ought not to have 
work at all. 

3675. Eight hours for a day's work is what is needed to 
benefit the laboring people. 

3694. Trades unions are never satisfied, are always on 
the lookout for trouble, and take all possible advantage of 
corporations, firms, or individual business men, whenever it 
will cause the most damage. The eight-hour law would be 
good for wage-earners, but is it just? How long is it since 
eleven and twelve hours constituted a day's work? We 
were contented at that time ; now we work ten hours per 
day ; some want nine and others eight hours for a day's 
work. This is the work of the foreign element. 

3745. I have my doubts about the success of labor unions 
in New Hampshire, but think the state should establish an 
eight- or nine-hour law. 

3798. I have no sympathy for trades unions. Am will- 
ing to work ten hours a day. Every employer should be 
compelled to pay his help once a week. 

3906. Trades unions, if properly conducted, perhaps 
might be a benefit to the wage-earner, but managed as a 
majority of them are, by foreigners who come to this coun- 
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try from lands where they have to work from twelve to 
fourteen hoars a day for half what they receive here, and 
who are the first to kick about number of hours and amount 
of pay, they are a curse rather than a benefit. I have 
always worked ten hours a day until last season, and found 
no fault ; neither do I find fault with nine hours, but a man 
who will find fault with nine hours for a day should be com- 
pelled to work twelve hours a day until he is satisfied 
with nine hours and stops kicking. 

3925. Nine hours for a day is about right. Eight is ask- 
ing too much, and ten is too long to work ; a man will do as 
much work in nine hours as in ten. Trajdes unions are all 
right if run properly ; they have helped the laboring classes 
very much. 

8963. The condition of the laboring class has been made 
worse than before trades unions came into existence. A 
man should have the right to work for the best pay he can 
make, without any one to say " Why do ye so ? " I do n't 
believe in men banding together, and if they cannot com- 
pel their employers to do as they want them, to go on a 
strike, and lie idle for months for others to support. I am 
willing to work ten hours a day. 

1720, 1858, report trades unions as beneficial. 

944, 1781, 2169, 2758, 8248, 8411, 3888, believe iii eight 
hours for a day's work. 

660, 2167, do not believe in trades unions. 

468, 557, 2849, 3427, think nine hours sufficient for a 
day's work. 

167, 641, 882, 1215, 1467, are satisfied with ten hours a 
day. 

588, 744, 887, 1025, 1441, 1497, 1657, 8502, are opposed 
to unions, and believe in the ten-hour day. 

1768, 2629, are opposed to unions, and believe in a nine- 
hour day. 

616, 717, 3495, think unions are beneficial, and would 
like an eight-hour day. 
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PAINTERS. 

Schedules were received from 57 persons. One re- 
ports working 66 hours weekly; thirty-eight, 60 hours; 
eleven, 69 hours; three, 54 hours weekly; three not 
reported. Average, 59+ hours weekly. Twenty-two re- 
port time lost, the number of days being from 20 to 150 ; 
two reporting as the cause of non -employment, " vacation ; " 
six, " sickness ; " one, " bad weather ; " one, " sickness, and 
no work ; " ten, " no work ; " two gave no cause. Average 
loss of time, 88-j- days. The highest wages paid is $3.33 ; the 
lowest, $1.25; average per day, $2.11. Thirteen are paid 
weekly ; four once in two weeks ; four, monthly ; twenty-seven, 
irregularly. Wages are withheld in four instances — ^from 6 
to 10 days. Wages were increased 5 per cent, in three cases, 
and 14 per cent, in one other. Forty-six are married, with 
from 2 to 8 in family. Five others also have families. Aver- 
age number in* family, 3+. Twenty report 44 children at- 
tending school, an average of 2-|- to family. Average num- 
ber *' dependent in family," 3-|-. Eight show earnings by 
other members of family of from $50 to $350 each ; total 
average earnings of families reported, $522.82. Thirteen re- 
port earnings saved during year, amounting to an average of 
$159.25. Thirty-seven own homes ; thirty-five report value 
of home at from $300 to $5,000 each ; average value of home, 
$1,788, — 12 incumbered, 22 unincumbered. Thirty-two 
homes are insured, 4 uninsured. Thirteen hire tenements at 
from $2.00 to $12.00 per month ; average rent paid per month, 
$7.50. Tenants and owners of homes occupy an average of 
6 rooms each. Five report sanitary condition of home poor ; 
two, fair ; thirty, good. Five belong to trades unions, and 
30 to fraternal organizations. 
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PAINTERS. 
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OPINIONS OF PAINTBES. 

61. A man can do a good day's work in eight hours, or 
he can be twelve hours doing the same amount of work. 
His pay per day should be governed by the number of hours 
he works. 

88. My experience is that wherever trades unions are 
started they make wages higher. Am in favor of the eight- 
hour law, for the reason that it is enough for a man to 
work. It would also require more men to do the same 
amount of labor, therefore making more of a demand for 
help. 

142. I do not believe in the eight-hour system; have 
been willing to work ten hours, and receive pay accordingly. 
If we reduce the time we must expect a reduction in pay. 
There are a class of people who, if eight hours constituted 
a day's work, would soon clamor for seven, and even six 
hours, and all the time be complaining of ^^ hard times." 

238. Every man should be paid according jto the work he 
does. I do n't believe in unions. 

281. I do not believe in trades unions. My idea is, nine 
hours per day, and Saturday afternoons the year round, 
with wages the same as at present time, working ten houra 
per day. 

362. As I never belonged to a trade union I do not know 
much about them. I think that when a man has a family 
to support, and is getting good pay for his labor, it is well 
enough to let well enough alone. After reading about the 
strikes we have had for the past eighteen months in this 
country, and families starving because the head of the 
family belongs to a union, I do n't think it right or just. 

376. I regard trades unions with wonder — that they can 
exist in enlightened communities; can't comprehend how 
intelligent workmen can sign away their liberty of action as 
individuals. Think wages should be governed by the law 
of supply and demand, the same as flour and pork. Do n't 
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believe in special labor laws ; do n't think there ahoald be 
any irou-clad rule to govern the number of hours a man 
may or may not work. 

422. Should not object to eight hours if I could charge 
the same as for ten, but do not find fault with ten. I have 
all I care to do» and perhaps have not posted myself as I 
ought about the general interests of labor ; but one thing is 
quite sure, there are getting to be too many foreigners here, 
and there ought to be a stop put to it at once. 

520. Unions amount to very little in the country, 
although they have shortened the work day in some of the 
cities. Regarding the eight-hour day, I think it will come 
in time, and the sooner the better for all parties. I would 
rather work eight hours for eight hours' pay than ten, bat 
supply and demand will regulate the price of labor then as 
now. 

525. Trades unions are a damage to the wage-earner. I 
believe in ten hours per day for a day's work. Anything 
less would be detrimental to the laboring class in the end. 
Some law should be enacted whereby a workingman could 
secure his pay (in an inexpensive way, upon property 
worked upon) from irresponsible parties and firms, that put 
property out of their hands to defraud their creditors. 

552. I can see no benefit to the mass generally in trades 
unions. No one should find fault with the ten-hour system. 
Am in favor of weekly pay for labor. 

650. Trades unions are well enough if rightly managed ; 
the eight-hour problem do n't interest me much. If more 
laboring men were elected to the legislature it would help 
the wi^e-workers ; if we had less politics in the legislature, 
we might have better laws. 

797. The workingman is his worst enemy by working for 
nothing, for the- sake of getting a job from some one else. 
Eight out of ten of the men working at trades are not mas- 
ters of their business ; that is what kills skilled mechanics. 

917. There should be rules to regulate the price of labor. 
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skilled and unskilled. Trades anions are all right if they 
recognize capital as accamulated labor of the past ; other- 
wise they are a monopoly, and destroy individual enter- 
prise. Strikes are often a monopoly of labor, and dam- 
age both parties, and rob the country, when idle, of just so 
much capital. All capital is a product of labor, and should 
be protected by law as well as active labor. Neither can 
prosper at the expense of the other; a dollar's worth of 
labor calls for a dollar's worth of capital, and every dollar 
paid for labor demands an honest dollar's worth of labor. 
We need more common sense and less of prejudice on this 
question. 

1415. I do not believe in trades unions ; am in favor of 
an eight-hour law. I believe in protection for the manufac- 
tures that give the laboring classes work. 

1455. I believe in unions, and also that eight hours is 
enough for a day's work. 

1589. If I can receive the same pay for eight hours' work 
as for ten hours, I am in favor of it ; if not, I am not in favor 
of it. 

1608. I am in favor of nine hours for a day's work. 

1609. I do not believe in trades unions, as they cause 
many strikes. Men ought to be willing to work nine hours 
a day for the wages they receive. 

1612. I do not think that men can afford to give ten 
hours' pay for eight hours' work. If a man cannot work 
ten hours a day, pay him according to time worked ; that is 
as we would be done by, and is right and just. 

1617. We ought to have an eight-hour law and weekly 
payments. Trades unions are a benefit to the laboring 
class. 

2092. Trades unions are, as a whole, detrimental to labor- 
ing men and should not be allowed to exist. Ten hours is 
a good honest day's work. While I do not believe in organ- 
ized labor, neither do I believe in organized capital. The 
savings-banks of the state should exist under different laws ; 
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they should not be allowed to do busioess in connection 
with a national bank ; no officer of a savings-bank should 
hold any office in, or be in any way connected with, a 
national bank ; they should be entirely separate for the best 
interest of small depositors. No officer of such bank should 
be allowed to borrow money from the bank of which he is 
an officer, and should not be allowed to loan money on any- 
thing but real estate, and in amount not to exceed 50 per 
cent, of assessed valuation. They should not be allowed to 
loan money outside of the New England states. 

2271. The influence of trades unions is undoubtedly good, 
as they elevate the trades in many ways. They remove 
jealousies from the workmen, and protect the trades from 
injurious influences. The eight-hour law ought to be on 
our statute books and be rigidly enforced. 

2881. Trades unions are evidently gaining in strength. 
Do not believe in strikes. Would like eight hours for a 
day's work if pay could remain as at present ; otherwise 
not. It's all that a man can do to pay expenses at the 
present rate of wages. 

3024. Trades unions are a good thing when well man- 
aged; they prevent capitalists from imposing upon work- 
men. 

8796. Ten hours a day is good enough for me; don't 
think eight hours would be any benefit to the community. 

356. Nine hours should be a day's work. 

924, 1664, 2880, 3548, believe in eight hours a day. 

554, 1690, 2558, do not believe in trades unions. 

67, 765, 1461, are satisfied with ten hours for a day's 
work. 
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MASONS. 

Returns were received from 60 masons. Twenty-nine 
work 60 hours per week ; eight, 69 hours per week ; one, 
68 hours ; eight, 64 hours ; four not reported; average, 68+ 
hours weekly. Twenty-one report time lost, the number of 
days ranging from 10 to 200; the causes of non-employment 
being attributable to sickness, cold weather, and inability to 
obtain work — ^mainly the two latter. One facetious work- 
man, however, reports " No desire to work ; " one, " vacation ; " 
and another, "recreation." The highest wages paid was 
$3.76, and the lowest, $1.50, per day; average wages paid, 
112.86. Fifteen are paid weekly, three once in two weeks, 
three monthly, and eleven at no stated time. Forty-three are 
married, and have from 2 to 11 in family. Five others have 
families. Average number in family, 4 — . Fifteen fami- 
lies report 36 children attending school ; average to family, 
2+. Average number dependent for support per family, 
3-{-. Eight show earnings by others of family amounting 
to from $26 to $469.60 each; average, $199.31. Total aver- 
age earnings of families reported, $613.86. Ten report 
earnings saved during year, averaging $241.70 — ^all but 
one by men with families. Forty own homes ; thirty-seven 
report value of home at from $360 to $6,000 each ; average 
value of home, $1,688 — 10 incumbered, 80 unincumbered. 
Thirty-one are insured against fire. Seven hire tenements 
at from $6.00 to $14,00 per month rent; average paid, 
$6.66. Tenants and owners of homes occupy from 3 to 10 
rooms each ; average number of rooms occupied per family, 
6-f-. One reports sanitary condition of home poor, four fair, 
and the remainder, good. Six belong to trades unions, and 
22 to fraternal organizations. 
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MASONS. 
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MASONS.— Continued. 
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OPINIONS OF MASONS. 

144. Trades unions are of no advantage to an honest 
laborer. A healthy man can as well work ten hours as 
eight per day. The country needs less number of idlers as 
well as laborers; immigration laws should be more exclu- 
sive, and rigidly enforced. 

347. Every young man should learn a trade, but have as 
little to do with labor unions as possible. Ten hours a day is 
preferable to eight, either to work under or in hiring help. 
Under eight hours the price of labor would be reduced pro- 
portionately, and a poor man could not support his family 
so well. 

468. Trades unions are productive of good results gener- 
ally — necessary for the age We live in and condition of 
society. Am in favor of ten hours for a day's work, with 
an occasional holiday. The laboring class have had but lit- 
tle cause to complain in the past few years. Economy and 
temperance would surely make their lot as nearly perfect 
as can be expected in this world. 

566. I believe in an eight-hour law, because longer days 
will in time bring an over-production. Labor or trades 
unions, if properly managed, are productive of much good, 
but as commonly handled, by unprincipled men largely of 
foreign birth, of much evil. 

576. I do n't think much of trades unions or an eight-hour 
day. If a man wants good wages he should be willing to 
work ten hours a day for it. 

1322. I believe in trades unions if properly managed by 
American workmen, and think employers and employes and 
the public would be benefited thereby. In my trade at 
least, lab9r troubles soon adjust themselves without need of 
special legislation. 

1378. We should have an eight-hour law, so that a labor- 
ing man can have more time with his family. Unions do 
the laboring classes more harm than good. 
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1453. I do n't think much of trades anions. I like to be 
free. Am opposed to eight hours for a day's work. Ten 
hours is little enough for the pay we get. When I learned 
my trade, the bricklayera of Boston got $2.00 per day. 
They commenced work at 5 o'clock in the moniing and 
worked till 7 o'clock ; went to breakfast ; commenced work 
at 8 o'clock and worked till 12 ; one hour at noon ; com- 
menced at 1 and worked till 7 o'clock. Plasterers' pay was 
f 1.60 per day. Wages now are $3.00 to $3.60— some differ- 
ence ! 

1662. I think trades unions are a positive damage to indi- 
vidual and public. 

1661. Eight hours for labor ; same for sleep ; same for 
study. Labor unions are good, if conducted right; do not 
believe in strikes ; believe in arbitration for settlement of 
troubles between capital and labor. Let us have night 
schools in the winter months, so that young men, married 
or single, desiring more schooling, can have it. 

1600. Labor unions are an injury to the laboring class, 
because labor cannot control capital. 

1869. Ten hours per day with plenty of work at $3.00 
per day will suit me. 

2109. I think nine hours a day and weekly payments, 
with no unions, is best for the laboring classes. 

2682. If the United States can afford to pay a day's pay 
for eight hours' work, I believe mechanics ought to be able 
to earn a day's pay in the same time, and I hope to see the 
time when eight hours will constitute a day's work for all. 

2969. I am not enthusiastic in the matter of trades 
unions, though they have done much in securing better 
wages and shorter hours of labor. They are of the most 
benefit to inferior workmen. I am in favor of an eight-hour 
day, at least for the building trades. There should be in 
each state a state board of arbitration. Am not sufficiently 
conversant with the labor laws of the state to say whether 
or not more are needed. I presume there are laws enough 
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if they could always be rightfully construed and properly 
enforced. 

8019. Trades anions are a very good thing in some 
instances, as they tend to raise wages and also give the 
laboring men all the protection they have. Am well satis- 
fied with the number of hours constituting a day's work. 
The lien law should be amended so that contractors and 
laborers can collect their wages without so much cost and 
red tape. 

8400. If a man expects to get as much for eight hours' 
work as he does for ten, he must necessarily pay more for 
every thing he buys. No man can earn as much in forty- 
eight hours as he can in sixty, and he cannot expect rent or 
anything else as cheap as though he worked sixty. The 
more a man works the more he will have. Some men, how- 
ever, might have $15.00 a day, and when it came Saturday 
night it would all be gone, and then find fault because of 
hard times. Labor unions are a delusion ; they do no good 
except to a very few officers who get their pay and do noth- 
ing but stir up strife. If a man cannot get a whole loaf he 
should take a half one — better work for small pay all the 
time than for large pay a part of the time; a man will 
spend mor& when out of work than when employed. If 
people would do more work with their brain and less with 
their tongues on the labor question, they would be better 
off ; if they would go to work and mind their own business 
and let others alone, there would be no trouble. 

8569. Trades unions are beneficial as far as I know. For 
women and children in mills, eight hours a day, year in and 
out, is enough. Men are better able to work longer hours. 
Eight hours a day and good pay would give all a chance to 
improve in mind and body. 

939, 1885, would like an eight-hour day. 

57. Do not believe in an eight-hour day. 

795, 819, 1778, 1874, 8168, report in favor of trades unions. 

1250, 8870, believe unions to be of no use to laboring men. 
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STONE-CUTTERS. 

The namber of returns received from stone-cutters was 
36. Five work 60 hours per week ; one, 69 hours ; one, 54 
hours ; twenty-nine, 58 hours ; average per week, 54-{-. 
TwentyHsix report time lost — 5 to 240 days ; average num- 
ber of days lost, 99-j-. Four report " no work " as cause of 
non-employment ; one, ^^ sickness and cold weather ; " t^ o, 
" cold weather ; " two, " sickness ; " one, " strike ; " twelve, 
^^ lockout ; '* one, ^^ vacation." The highest wages paid is 
$3.90; the lowest; $1.50; average per day, •2.72. Two 
were paid weekly ; six fortnightly ; twenty-four monthly* 
Wages are withheld in 23 instances, — ^from 4 to 20 days 
each; average number of days' wages withheld, 18+» 
The pay of two was increased 10 per cent. ; one, 20 per 
cent. Twenty-four are mamed, and have from 2 to 9 in 
family; average to family, 4. Thirteen have children at 
school, the average being 2 — to family ; average number 
^^ dependent in family," 4. Two show earnings by others 
in family of $36 and $60 respectively. Total average earn- 
ings of families reported, $560.48. Seven report earnings 
saved, — ^from $20 to $400 each; average, $218+, with 
one exception all by men with families. Eleven own 
homes. Ten report valuation at from $200 to $8,000; 
average value of home, $1,370 — four incumbered, six 
unincumbered. Eight homes are insured, 2 uninsured. 
Fifteen occupy tenements at from $5.00 to $14.00 per 
month; average rent paid per month, $10.53. Tenants 
and owners of homes occupy from 5 to 9 rooms each, an 
average of 6+ rooms. Sanitary condition of homes, 1 
poor, 1 fair, 18 good. Twenty-three belong to trades 
unions, and 19 to fraternal organizations. 
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STONECUTTERS. 
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STONECUTTERS. 
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OPINIONS OF STONE-CUTTERS. 

228. I am in favor of the eightrlioar day, and hope the 
time is not far distant when every wage-worker will be a 
member of a union. 

330. It would be a benefit to working people to have an 
eight-hour day, for it would give them time for rest and 
recuperation — eight hours for work, eight for rest and 
improvement of the mind, and eight for sleep. The legisla- 
ture should make a law providing that all troubles between 
employer and employ^ should be settled within thirty days> 
by arbitration. 

336. Trades unions endeavor to shorten hours of labor,, 
and to fit men for a better condition in life. We should 
have protection by the state from foreign laborers. All 
troubles should be settled by the state. 

428. Nine hours the first five days of the week and eight 
hours Saturday is enough for any laborer to work, and they 
should have their pay once in two weeks. 

s715. In view of present unrestricted immigration, and 
the intense competition between laborers, trades unions* 
afford the only safeguard to us. In monumental work the 
competition is es^trem^ly sharp ; therefore a workman who> 
can secure a few tools, can take a contract for a monument 
at a price which would perhaps give him a dollar per day,, 
and thus cut prices for himself and also for his employers ; 
but when capital of any amount is required, as in taking 
contracts for buildings or where a certain schedule of prices, 
is required of the employer, he cannot cut prices on labor in 
order to underbid other contractors. The union thus pro- 
tects one contractor from another and also from arbitrary 
demands from unskilled workmen, and unless the workman 
is skilful enough to earn his day wages he can be put on 
piece work and take what he can earn. I presume in 
all trades unions there are more or less unjust demands- 
made upon employers, and so long as the country permits- 
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indiscriminate immigration the different state governments 
cannot do too much to protect the native-born American. 
As to eight hours per day it will surely come in time, and 
perhaps even seven or six. If new machines are invented the 
only benefit derived by the workingman will be to shorten 
the hours of labor, because it is better that ten men work 
nine hours than that nine men work ten hours, and the 
tenth be idle. The workman should welcome every new 
machine, but it will take a long time for ooth employer and 
employ^ to learn that their interests are alike, — that what 
benefits one will the other. In my opinion all legislation 
should look to ultimate ownership, by state, town, or county, 
of banks, gas-works, water- works, telegraph, railroads, and 
insurance, both life and fire. At present if a workman 
desires to invest a hundred dollars in stocks or bonds of 
such companies he dares not do so for the Jay Goulds, for 
such men will wreck the property and render it practically 
worthless. The state should first get control of fire insur- 
ance, the telegraphs, and then prohibit the nuisances, called 
" company " stores. Not that personally I suffer. The 
prices are usually higher than elsewhere, and a workman is 
not only permitted but encournged to take up all his wages 
in trade, while outsiders who supply wood, rent, various 
fresh vegetables, and in short everything that the company 
does not keep, may whistle for their pay. A workman does 
not feel free to carry back goods to exchange that may be 
found damaged, etc. The general effect of such stores is to 
hold the fear of " lose your job " over a steady workman, 
and make him submit to paying a little more for goods 
rather than lose favor with his employer. This state of 
affairs does not exist here to a great extent, but all work- 
men could tell the same story in regard to company stores, if 
they felt perfectly sure their employers would not find it 
out. Sometimes the clerk or middleman who manages the 
store will do little mean things that the employer would 
scorn to do, but the workman stands in too much fear of the 

10 
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petty tyranny of the clerk to say anything to his employer, 
and so it goes on day after day, taking three cents here and 
five there, until the aggregate makes a handsome profit. 

1543. Trades unions are beneficial if properly conducted ; 
they tend to stop underselling, thereby upholding wages; 
am not in sympathy with eight-hour movement ; think em- 
ployers should pay every two weeks ; something should be 
done to prevent Canadians from crowding into our state in 
the spring and leaving in the fall with their summer's 
savings. Disputes between employer and employes should 
be settled by a state board of arbitration. 

1992. I think an eight-hour day would be all right. It 
would give the laboring man a chance to put in a full day's 
work the year round, in daylight ; besides, it is hours 
enough for any man to follow year in and year out. I do n't 
approve of trades unions, because they uphold too many 
worthless idlers. 

2406. Eight hours a day and payment of wages every two 
weeks would benefit the working classes. 

2116. Trades unions tend to elevate trade, and keep 
wages up, which I suppose is the object of all trades unions. 
If bankers, grocers, merchants, and manufacturers find 
benefit in organization, surely there is benefit in trades 
unions, where labor seeks to benefit itself by organization. 
All laboring men will welcome the eight-hour law, if made 
universal. 

2117. A trade union elevates the trade, because by its 
apprentice laws it lessens the number of incompetent work- 
men (just as under the law a doctor or lawyer cannot 
legally practise his profession without fulfilling the require- 
ments of the law) ; and by its system of (or bill of) prices, 
benefits the workman by keeping his wages at or above a 
certain point. This is a benefit to the manufacturer (who 
usually belongs to an organization) because it gives him a 
basis for figuring on new work, and he cannot be in doubt 
as to what the work will cost. The eight-hour day will 
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benefit everybody. The more workmen prosper, the more 
prosperous the country. 

2487. Inasmuch as capitalists, trusts, manufacturers, and 
boards of trade, combine to establish prices for the diflEer- 
ent commodities put on the market, it becomes the duty of 
the laboring classes to combine and establish a price for 
their labor. After several years of practical experience 
with trades unions I consider their influence good in any 
community. Any laboring man that will not join his trade 
union is a rogue to himself and a cheat to his family ; if 
kept from doing so by his employer, as is often the case, 
then he is not an independent American citizen. I do not 
think the eight-hour-day question a problem ; it 's too easily 
solved. I have worked in other countries with only eight 
hours for a day's work, and every state in this union should 
adopt it ; no bad results would follow if it could be under- 
stood between all parties concerned. 

2495. Very little will be done for the workingman except 
what they can get through labor organizations. 

2532. Trades unions organize to build up their respective 
trades, and elevate, by every means in their power, the 
industries of the country. I believe in an eight-honr law, as 
it would tend to give employment to the unemployed ; by 
limiting the hours of labor to eight it would secure work 
for many that are now unemployed. 

2571. Trades unions are, and an eight-hour day would be, 
a benefit to laboring men. 

2572. Trades unions are a great benefit to the employ^. 
They help him to maintain his rights. Am in favor of eight 
hours for a day's work. 

2579. Trades unions are one of the greatest organizations 
in existence. I hope to see the day when no laboring man 
will be compelled to work more than eight hours. 

2946. My knowledge of trades unions is very limited, 
though I think they are a benefit to the workingman if 
conducted properly. Eight hours seems a short day for 
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general business, though I could get along as far as I am 
concerned. I think nine hours for the first five days of the 
week, and eight for Saturdays would be very good. 

2497. The benefits of trades unions are many: Better- 
ment of the craft, the enlightenment and welfare of their 
members, in wages, hours of labor, etc. An eight-hour day 
would be a great benefit to those employed, give employ- 
ment to a larger number, and thereby increase the general 
prosperity of the country. The so called Conspiracy and 
other tyrannical laws should be repealed. The laws desired 
are many, — fifty-eight-hour law, employer's liability law, 
etc. Am in favor of state control of railways, telegraph, 
telephone, and express companies, etc., as better service can 
be given the public at more reasonable rates. 

927, 976, do not approve 'of trades unions. 

155, 2929, desire an eight-hour day. 
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PLUMBERS. 

Reports were received from 14 plumbers. Eleven work 
60 hours weekly ; three, 59 hours weekly ; average, 59+ 
hours weekly. Six lost from 6 to 120 days each, an average 
of 42 days ; one by reason of sickness, another was " other- 
wise engaged," and four took vacations. The highest 
wages paid was $3.50, and the lowest, fl.75; average, 
$2.53. Eleven were paid weekly, 1 monthly, and 1 at 
no stated time. Three report wages withheld from 2 to 4 
days; average, 3 days. Five had their wages increased 
from 9 to 40 per cent. ; average increase, 19 per cent. 
Eight are married, 6 unmarried. Average in family, 4 — . 
Two families send 1 each to school, and one family, 3. 
Average number dependent in family, 4 — . Five families 
report total earnings for year, from $625 to $1,050 ; aver- 
age to family, $845. Four saved $1,192, an average of $298. 
Two only own houses, valued at $200 and $600 respectively, 
both unincumbered, one insured, the other not. Seven 
occupy tenements, and pay from $8 to $20 per month rent ; 
average rent paid, $12.92 ; average number of rooms occu- 
pied, 6; sanitary condition — one, poor; two, fair; six, good. 
One belongs to a trade union, and five to fraternal organ- 
izations. 
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PLUMBERS. 
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PLUMBERS. 
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OPINIONS OF PLUMBERS. 

293. In some respects, I think trades unions are benefi- 
cial to the laborer, as a sort of anchor to windward against 
grasping capitalists. I am no "temperance crank," but I 
believe the sale of intoxicants to the laboring man is work- 
ing more ruin than all other causes put together. Make a 
law against selling beer or whiskey to the man that pays 
nothing but a poll tax, — punishable by imprisonment, not 
by fine. The eight-hour day must come sooner or later; 
the United States government set the example several years 
ago. If, in certain employments, the employed were treated 
more as equals by the employer it would be better, in many 
respects, for both. It is pretty well understood that the 
intelligent Yankee is no better man than the ignorant for- 
eigner, if the employer is making just as much money from 
the results of his labor. 

484. Trades unions are a benefit to honest men that hire 
help, and to those who work out, — indirectly, if not directly. 

608. I am very well satisfied to work ten hours ; think 
less hours Saturday would be desirable. 

885. Trades unions are injurious ; ten hours is right for 
a day's work. 

1162. Would not mind ten hours per day if wages were 
better. Early and late would vote for less hours,— or more 
wages. Staple goods are too high for wages paid. 

1200. Think organized labor all right, but do not believe 
anything is gained by strikes ; am better satisfied with ten 
hours' work and ten hours' pay than I would be with eight 
hours' work and eight hours' pay. 

2209. Would recommend a plumbing inspector for this 
city. A plumbers' union here would surely benefit the 
trade and the people at large. Some of the workmen do 
not serve an apprenticeship at all ; they are put on work 
after but six or eight months at the business ; these have 
need to be looked after as well as some of the older ones. 
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2551. Trades unions are a good thing when managed by 
sensible men ; am in favor of an eight-hour law for trades- 
men ; am opposed to strikes except as a very last resort. 

3181. A local trade union for each trade would be bene- 
ficial if managed entirely by its members. Object to 
enforcing apprentices to serve their time, and also to 
adjusting journeymen's wages. 1 believe no child under 
sixteen years should work in any mill or factory. Let the 
state put these children in schools until they are sixteen at 
least. 

3334. Ten hours are none too many for a laboring man 
to work. If a man working ten hours a day, with all the 
channels of business open to him, does not better his condi- 
tion, he must be a lazy, shiftless drone. I am willing to 
work ten hours, and if I was doing business should want my 
help to work the same. Believe in restricting immigration, 
for that is one great enemy to the tradesmen of this coun- 
try. Also, wish for a staple monetary basis. Do not 
believe in present system. 

3529. I believe in trades unions, for where they exist, 
there is a more fraternal feeling and less jealousy among 
wage-earners. I believe in the eight-hour day, in view of 
the fact that there is a large mass of wage-earners con- 
stantly unemployed, from whose ranks large numbers would 
be drawn, and thus a more free circulation of money estab- 
lished. 

1092, 3332, believe in an eight-hour day. 
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PAPER-HANGERS. 

Reports from 12 paper-bangers show that all but one 
work 60 hours weekly ; he, 59 hours. Four report from 90 
to 260 days lost during the year, two by reason of sickness, 
one from sickness and no work, and one from cold weather ; 
average number of days lost, 162-f- days. Wages vary 
from $1.50 to $3.00 per day ; average, $2.00. One is paid 
weekly, one monthly, and eight at no stated time ; two 
not reported. In no case were wages . withheld, or wages 
increased or decreased. One is single and without a fam- 
ily ; eleven are married, and have from 2 to 6 in family ; 
average number to family, 8-f-. Five report 8 children at 
school, an average of 1-f-; dependent in family, from 2 to 6 ; 
average number dependent in family, 3-f-. Eight report 
total earnings per year from $85 to $1,050, including $170 
earned, in two instances, by other members of family ; aver- 
age earnings to family, $445. Only one reported earnings 
saved during year — in amount $100. Ten of the twelve 
reporting own homes, valued at from $?00 to $4,500 each ; 
average value of homes, $1,510, six of which are incum- 
bered and four unincumbered ; nine insured against loss by 
fire, one uninsured. Two hire tenements, and pay $2.50 
and $10.00 per month rent respectively. Tenants and own- 
ers of homes occupy from 2 to 9 rooms each, an average of 
5-f- rooms per family. The sanitary condition of one is fair, 
and the remainder good. None belong to trades unions ; 
nine belong to fraternal organizations, and receive the cus- 
tomary attention and pecuniary benefits disbursed by same. 
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PAPERrHANGERS. 
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OPINIONS OF PAPER-HANGERS. 

40. In places large enough it is best to organize trade 
(or trades dependent on each other) together. Ten hours 
a day the first five days in the week, and five hours Satur- 
day, with wages paid in full weekly, would be very satisfac- 
tory. 

261. If the eight-hour system could be brought into effect 
the country would eventually derive great benefits, in dif- 
ferent ways, — more time to educate the masses, etc. 

887. If a man works eight hours he is entitled to pay 
for eight hours, and if he works ten, he is entitled to ten 
hours' pay. I do n't believe in unions. A man has a right 
to work as many hours as he likes, for whom, when, and 
where he chooses. 

969. The influence of unions is bad. If a man cannot 
run his own business, it is not a free country. If a man pays 
another for eight or ten hours' work, that eight or ten 
hours is his, and the employ^ should do what he is told to 
do ; if he is dissatisfied, or thinks he can do better, let him 
say so, and if his employer thinks he is doing the best he 
can by him, that should end the matter. It is not right for 
ten or one thousand men to band together to ruin a business. 
As a rule I think unions are losing ground. Nine hours 
should be a day's work. 

1284. I once belonged to a trade union, and there was 
more throat-cutting among the members than among out- 
siders, and I got out. If the members would live up to 
their obligations, unions would be a benefit to laboring 
men. 

1659. I do not believe in trades unions, and I am quite 
willing to work ten hours a day. -I think trades unions a 
curse to the nation. 

1757. Trades unions, if properly managed, are of vital 
importance to the working class. I have nearly all my life 
worked ten hours or more each day, and would be pleased 
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to have the working hours reduced to eight, if by so doing 
I could have the same pay. I would be quite as well satis- 
fied, however, to have the day nine hours. 

3184. An able-bodied man can work ten hours per day 
without any trouble. 

3358. I am a firm believer in an eight-hour law. Having 
worked a great deal nine hours with full pay, I found it 
a benefit to the workingman, and that he will do more work 
in nine hours than formerly in ten. Although not at pres- 
ent connected with any trade union, I believe in them and 
formerly belonged to one ; would join here if opportunity 
offered. 
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TINSMITHS. 

Eleven tinsmiths responded to the call for statistics, four 
of whom report working 50 hours weekly, and seven 60 
hours, making the average number of hours worked weekly 
69-|-. Seven lost from 7 to 74 days each during the year» 
the causes being attributed to " vacation," " sicknesftj' and 
" no work." Average number of days lost, 28-|-. Wages 
vary from f 1.50 to 12.76 per day, the average being $2.09 
daily. Ten are paid weekly, and one monthly. In only one 
instance is wages withheld, and that for two days only. 
One workman had his wages increased 5 per cent., and 
another 60 per cent. One had his pay reduced 10 per cent. 
Ten are married, and one single, and all have families. 
There are from 2 to 6 in each family ; average to family, 
3-|-. Four families have children at school, an average of 
2 to each family ; ^^ dependent in family " number from 2 
to 5 each ; average, 3+ to family. Five earned from $696 
to $676 each; average, $626.60. Three report earnings 
saved, — from $100 to $147 each ; average to family, $115.66. 
Three own homes valued at from $1,500 to $2,000; aver- 
age, $1,883.33 ; one incumbered, two unincumbered, and all 
insured. Eight hire tenements, and pay from $6.00 to 
$10.00 a month rent each ; average monthly rent paid, $7.02. 
Nine occupy from 3 to 9 rooms each, an average of 6 rooms 
to family. The sanitary condition of 8 homes is fair, and 8 
good. No trades unions are represented among the number ; 
seven belong to fraternal organizations, and receive the cus- 
tomary benefits therefrom. 
11 
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OPINIONS OF TINSMITHS. 

148. I do n*t believe in trades unions. Pay in full for 
nine hours is correct. Wages cannot be fixed so as to pay 
all men alike, and do justice. 

1546. Eight hours for work, eight hours for sleep, and 
eight for recreation, is very desirable. Trades unions are 
beneficial if not carried to extremes. 

1557. I am not in favor of trades unions, but perhaps I 
have a wrong idea of them. I think, in many instances, the 
members demand more than they are capable of earning, 
and also force many of the members to remain idle when 
they can least afford it ; but of course there are exceptions. 
I am willing to work ten hours five days in the week and 
think it a fair day's work, but every wage-earner should have 
Saturday afternoon, or after 3 o'clock at least, without loss 
of wages. This would add much to the happiness of working 
people, make better feeling between employer and employ^, 
and the former would be the gainer rather than the loser. 

1576. I believe in an eight-hour law. The saloon is the 
laboring man's greatest enemy, and could they be wiped out 
of existence it would be a blessing to all mankind. 

1586. I think it is only a question of time when the 
American mechanic will have to emigrate to find employ- 
ment. The preference seems to be in favor of foreign work- 
men, and, as many of them live much cheaper than an 
American can, of course they can work cheaper. 

3049. In some places a union is a very good thing ; it 
helps to keep up wages and keep out poor workmen ; in 
other places a union does not amount to much. Nine houi^ 
ought to constitute a day's labor. 

3734. Eight hours a day is enough for any man to work. 

3736. A man can perform a good day's labor in eight 
hours ; do not believe in strikes, but in arbitration between 
employer and employ^. To that extent I believe in labor 
organizations. 
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STEAM- AND GAS-FITTERS. 

Five steam- and gas-fitters report working from 66 to 60 
hours each weekly; average number of hours worked, 58-|-. 
One reports out of work 78 days, caused by a shutdown ; 
another 287 days, caused by sickness and no work. Wages 
paid vary from $2.25 to fS.OO per day; average per day, 
$2.46. Two were paid weekly, two monthly, and two at 
no regular time. The wages of one was withheld 2 
drys, and another 13 days One had his wages increas- 
•ed 10 per cent. One is single, and four married with 
an average of 3 to family ; average number dependent in 
family, 3 ; one family sends one child to school. Total 
wages for year vary from $75.00 to $782.50, an average of 
•$509.80. One reports $75.00 saved during year, and one 
$260. None own homes; four occupy tenements, and pay 
from $7.34 to $18.00 per month rent; average monthly rent 
paid, $11.30. The number of rooms occupied average 5 
«ach, the sanitary condition of 1 home being reported poor, 
and 3 good. Two belong, to fraternal organizations, and 
none to trades unions. 
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OPINIONS OF STEAM AND GAS FITTERS. 

999. A trade union would be of no benefit to me, in this 
particular locality, and think it a question whether they are 
of any benefit to the majority of laborers in any place, 
under their present management. 

1085. I believe in trades unions, because the only protec- 
tion labor has is in organization. 

1208. Trades unions want too much. They put inferior 
and skilled workmen on the same level, which is unjust. A 
man should serve an apprenticeship, and have a certificate 
of such from his employer certifying to the fact. 

3468. I do not believe in trades unions, because they 
carry their ideas too far. They often cause strikes, which 
are an injury to all concerned. Unions would be all right if 
the state would take control of them, and place responsible 
men at the head of them. 
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ELECTRICIANS. 

There are comparatively few electricians in the state, 
and returns were received from but four, who report work- 
ing from 50 to 60 hours weekly each ; average, 67+ hours. 
One lost 100 days by reason of sickness. The wages paid 
varied from $2.00 to $5.00 per day ; average per day, $2.87. 
One is paid weekly, one monthly, and two at no stated 
time. Wages were withheld in no instance, and there was 
no increase or decrease in wages of employes. One is single 
and three married, and all have families, averaging 4-|- per- 
sons each. Two send 4 children to school, and number 
dependent in family averages 4+ each. Total earnings vary 
from $600 to $1,245, an average of $774.75 ; one family 
saved $10.00. One owns a home valued at $500, and an- 
other at $1,800, both free from incumbrance of any kind ; 
one insured, one uninsured. Two occupy tenements ; one 
pays $9.00, and the other $22.00, per month rent. Average 
number of rooms occupied, 8; sanitary condition of all 
homes, good. Two belong to fraternal orders, and none to 
trades unions. 
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ELECTRICIANS. 
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OPINIONS OF ELECTRICIANS. 

284. Don't need trades unions in my business; am satis- 
fied with ten hours for a day's work; labor laws are all 
right, but times are hard. 

353. Am not in favor of an eight-hour law ; better have 
a temperance law, and enforce it ; do away with the trust 
law and pay once a week. 

2880. Eight hours a day is enough for a man to work, 
providing he works. Labor organizations are of no help to 
a man. 
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ROOFERS. 

Pour roofers report working from 68 to 60 hours weekly^ 
an average of 58-|- hours. Wages paid, from $2.00 to 
$3.00 per day; average per day, $2.62. Two were paid 
weekly, one at no stated time. Wages were not withheld, 
nor increased or decreased in any instance. Two are 
single, two are married, and three have families, averaging 
4r\- persons each. One has 1 at school, and another 4, and 
the number dependent in family averages 4. One reports 
total wages of year, $480 ; another, $600 ; one (earnings of 
family aside from himself), $192, but does not give total 
earnings of family; one reports $55 saved during year. 
One owns a home valued at $800, which is incumbered — 
insured against fire. Three hire tenements, and pay from 
$8.00 to $12.50 per month; average rent paid, $6.88 
monthly. Average number of rooms occupied by families, 
6-|-. One reports sanitary condition of home poor, and 
three good. Trades unions and fraternal organizations are 
not represented. 
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ROOFERS. 
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ROOFERS. 
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LABORERS. 

Nine laborers report working from 66 to 60 hours each 
weekly, an average of 69 hours. Three lost from 10 to 36 
days each, an average of 27 days — two by reason of " no 
work," and one by " vacation." Two are paid fl.OO per 
day each, three f 1.26, three 11.60, and one ^2.00 per day ; 
average wages paid per day, $1.36. One is paid weekly, 
one once in two weeks, one monthly, and the remainder at 
no stated time. In two cases wages are withheld from 3 to 
6 days ; no increase or decrease was made in wages. Two 
are single, seven married with from 2 to 9 in family ; aver- 
age to family, 4+. Three families send 6 children to 
school, an average of 2 to family ; average number depen- 
dent in family, 4+. Four report earnings for year amount- 
ing to $1,514.48, including $180 earned by other members 
of the family aside from the husband, in one case, an aver- 
age of $378.62 to family. One reports $100 saved during 
year. Four own homes valued at $4,300, an average of 
$1,076 each. Two homes are incumbered, and two unin- 
cumbered ; all are insured against fire. Three occupy ten- 
ements averaging 6 rooms each, and pay from $3.00 to 
$6.42 per month, an average of $6.14 rent monthly. The 
sanitary condition of two homes is reported poor, and two 
good. None belong to trades unions, and only one to a fra- 
ternal organization. 

12 
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MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES. 

From the returns of wage-earners made to the bureau, it 
is evident that many have changed their occupation, if 
ever they were connected with the building trades, and 
entered the domain of other fields of labor, for among them 
widely diversified avocations are represented. From a fac- 
tory hand to a clergyman is quite a step ; yet by a compar- 
ison of wages paid to each in this particular instance, the 
diflFerence is not a very wide one. The occupations repre- 
sented are so varied in character, and present such a diver- 
gence of conditions, that they have been grouped together, 
and are herewith presented. Of the sixty or more miscel- 
laneous returns received, thirty-five have been tabulated, 
representing over twenty diflFerent occupations. A clerk 
heads the list with number of hours worked, — 75 hours the 
first five days of the week, and 17 hours on Saturdays, mak- 
ing 92 hours for his week's work ; and it is not to be won- 
dered at that he should call for less hours for himself and 
those of his calling. One superintendent of a gas company, 
one electrical engineer, and one night watchman work 84 
hours weekly ; one meat cutter, 83 hours ; one engineer, 
one civil engineer, and a clergyman, 72 hours each; one 
lather and one engineer, 65 hours each; one tailor, 63 
hours; fourteen of various occupations, 60 hours; four, 59 
hours ; one, 54 hours ; one, 53 hours ; one, 48 hours, and 
one, 47 hours. In only two cases was time lost on account 
of no work, four by reason of sickness, and five by taking 
vacations. The wages paid per day vary from SI. 25 to 
$5.00, away down in the scale being the clergyman who 
reports that he works 72 hours a week and receives but 
$9.24 for his labor, an average of $1.54 a day, and the poor 
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clerk who toils nearly all the time day and night for 
the munificent wages of $1.67 a day. Seventeen are paid 
weekly, one fortnightly, six monthly, and seven at no 
stated time. Wages are withheld from 2 to 15 days in 
seven instances; were increased from 3 to 25 per cent, 
in four cases. Ten are single, 26 married, 28 have fam- 
ilies ; average to family, 4-|-. Sixteen families have an 
average of 2 children each attending school. Twenty-two 
report average earnings of $740.81 ; nine, average earnings 
saved, $233.33. Seventeen own homes — average value, 
$1,394; 7 incumbered; 13 insured. Twelve hire tene- 
ments; average rent paid, $10-|- monthly; average num- 
ber of rooms to family, 7 ; sanitary condition — 2 poor, 3 
fair, 15 good. Two belong to trades unions, 20 to fraternal 
organizations. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INDUSTRIES.— Con«mM«d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

8. Trades unions are beneficial to working people ; they 
enable a man who knows his business to stand above those 
who never learned a trade. 

39. As far as my observation goes, I do not see any real 
good in trades unions. A day's work should be ten hours, 
no more or less. The weekly payment law is a benefit to 
the wage-earner, for there is no occasion to run a store bill, 
and if he is in debt he is not so much troubled with trustee 
of wages. The silver clause should be repealed, and the 
tariff laws let alone. 

48. I believe in working ten hours the first five days in a 
week, and eight hours Saturday. 

78. Trades unions are of great benefit to members in 
maintaining rates of wages and in gaining an increase. 
The present hours of labor are well enough. 

471. An eight-hour law would be a benefit to labor, as so 
much work is now done by machinery that it causes a large 
surplus of labor in the markets. Unions would be of more 
benefit if there was more general intelligence among mer- 
chants. 

580. Believe in ten hours with fair pay. 

620. I believe in a ten-hour law. A man that cannot 
work ten hours is too lazy to work at all. A man can do 
a day's work easier in ten hours than in nine. No man can 
afford to pay for ten hours and not get but nine hours' 
work. Trades unions are being carried too far, and are get- 
ting to be a curse to the laboring class. 

880. Trades unions are all right as a general thing ; do 
not believe in strikes ; think that such matters ought to be 
settled in some other way ; believe in an eight-hour day, 
and that all persons should be paid their wages weekly. A 
workman's claim for wages on buildings should be paid 
before anything else. 

1057. Wage-earners should be entitled to a share of the 
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profits in manufacturing establishments, according to length 
of service and wages paid. Labor unions or other consoli- 
dations create discord. A legal day's labor is fair at ten 
hours. 

1119. Trades unions are a good thing. The eight-hour- 
day problem can be made a source of rest and mental bene- 
fit to the laborer. Weekly payment is more desirable than 
any other time of payment. 

1483. Supply and demand rule prices in the labor mar- 
ket, not trades unions. Manufacturers will make a profit 
or discontinue business. If eight hours' work means eight 
hours' pay, the employed will be the losers. 

2046. The influences of trades unions are generally good, 
inviting thought and thus educating the people. The eight- 
hour day must come in order to equalize the improvement 
fn labor-saving inventions, and enable all to enjoy the bene- 
fits thereof. Keep a protective tariff and restrict immigra- 
tion ; let the unemployed have a chance. 

2071. Trades unions have kept the wages of the laborer 
higher than they would otherwise have been, but they are 
sometimes unjust in their demands, as some men are worth 
more than others, according to the quality and amount of 
work done ; but with careful, thinking men at the head of 
them they are a good thing. An eight-hour day would bene- 
fit both employer and employ^. Every man doing business, 
whether incorporated or not, should be compelled to pay in 
full every week. 

2144. Am in favor of trades unions if they are carried 
out on principles ; will make a demand for better workmen. 
Labor should organize for protection as well as capital. 

2198. Trades unions are an injury to the laboring class. 
Ten hours is a fair day's work. Clerks should be paid by 
the hour. 

2207. I have no opinion to give in regard to trades 
unions, but will say in regard to the eight-hour problem, 
that as some of the manufacturing companies are working 
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by the hour, and are paid by the hour, I can't see how the 
laborer is, or would, in those circumstances, be benefited by 
shorter hours, as it would only shorten wages. 

2552. Do not believe in trades unions or eight-hour laws. 
My creed is, — ^avoid strikes, mind your own business, and 
live within your income. 

3255. Am not in favor of the eight-hour day, and do n't 
think weekly payments are any better for laboring men in 
general than monthly payments. 

8810. I do not believe in trades unions. The eight-hour 
law would be a great boon to the laboring class, although it 
would lessen the wages of those who work by the piece. 
Give me ten hours. 

3957. Trades unions, as now managed, are an injury to 
wage-earners. Ten hours a day is about right. I see no 
trouble with the labor laws. I have always found plenty of 
work for men willing to do it. In my opinion most of our 
hard times are attributable to labor strikes, and the action 
of labor unions. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD, 
FUEL, ETC. 

In the following tables will be found the average prices 
of many of the common articles of food consumed by our 
people, the price of fuel, etc. The returns from which the 
tables were compiled were rceived principally from wage- 
earners. In a few instances, however, blanks were received 
from store-keepers and other individuals, and it was only 
after repeated solicitation in several instances, covering sev- 
eral months' time, that the information desired was made 
complete from all the towns in the state. A perusal will 
show that the avei-age price of many commodities varies but 
little in whatever part of the state purchased, while in 
others the difference is very considerable. Various condi- 
tions and circumstances are accountable for divergence in 
prices. Perishable goods that are brought from a distance 
necessarily command a higher price than at place of pro- 
duction. Railroad transportation, also, adds to the cost. 
Fresh fish, lobsters, etc., for instance, can be purchased for 
a very low price at the seashore, while at a distance it is 
considerably increased, and the farther it is carried the 
greater the price. In Portsmouth, fresh fish is quoted at 5 
cents a pound. From that it is quoted at 10, 12, 15, 20, and 
up to 25 cents a pound, at which figure it is reported sold in 
Sutton. In no other article of food is there so marked a dif- 
ference in price, although in some localities prices of several 
articles are double what they are in others. Coal at Ports- 
mouth is quoted at $6.00 per ton, while in Sutton it is quoted 
at $12.00 per ton. On the other hand, wood is sold at $2.00 
a cord in Westmoreland and Whitefield, $3.00 in Sutton, and 
$7.00 a cord in Portsmouth and two or three other places. 
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The price of nearly all the necessaries of life, including 
fuel, has been gradually decreasing for years. This is par- 
ticularly noticeable in the cost of flour. In 1867 flour was 
quoted in Boston at $17.40 a barrel. Now it can be pur- 
chased for $5.00 a barrel, which is cheaper than at any 
time since 1850. It is interesting to note former prices 
of many articles of food and compare them with prices at 
the present time. Beef, roasting pieces, reached its highest 
retail price in 1866, at which time it was quoted in Boston 
at 36 cents a pound. The best is now sold at 25 cents, and 
from that sum dowa to 10 cents, according to cut and 
quality. In 1865 coi-ned beef sold for 19 cents a pound ; 
salt pork for 24 cents ; ham for 23 cents ; mutton for 26 
cents ; lard, 25 cents ; butter, 45 cents ; and cheese for 23 
cents a pound. In the same year potatoes were sold for 
$1.20 per bushel (in 1868 for $1.76) ; beans for 10 cents 
per quart (in 1868 for 14 cents) ; eggs for 36 cents per 
dozen. Anthracite coal was quoted at $17.00 per ton ; hard 
wood at from $12.00 to $14.00, and pine wood at from $9.00 
to $10.00 per cord ; and in other necessaries of life prices 
were correspondingly high. At the present time flour can 
be bought in Concord for $5.00 and even less a barrel ; beef 
(roasting), 18 cents per pound ; corned beef, 9 cents ; salt 
pork, 12 cents; lard, 10 cents ; butter, 24 cents; cheese, 16 
cents. Potatoes are sold for 75 cents a bushel ; beans, for 10 
cents per quart ; eggs, for 15 cents a dozen and upwards, ac- 
cording to season of year ; coal, for $6.50 a ton ; hard wood, 
for $7.25, and soft wood, for $4.25 per cord. It will be 
noticed that flour can be now bought for less than one third 
of its former and highest price ; beef and pork for one half ; 
lard for less than one half ; butter and cheese for nearly one 
half less ; potatoes, beans, and eggs for considerably less ; 
coal for less than one half, and wood for much less than 
prices of a quarter of a century ago. 

Were it not for the present mode of living and modern 
business methods, prices of food would be still lower than 
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now quoted. People live better and dress better than for- 
merly, and especially is this true of the working classes. It 
is the outgrowth' of their bettered condition in life. What 
were known a few years ago as luxuries, are now considered 
among the necessaries of life. In food they demand the 
best as a rule, and a greater variety than formerly. Canned 
goods, embracing almost every variety of food, enter largely 
Juto the every-day fare of our people, which a few years ago 
were unobtainable. Fruits, nuts, and tropical delicacies are 
also largely consumed. The modern custom of delivering 
goods also adds to the cost of living, for the consumer and 
not the dealer pays the extra expense, and this is met by an 
increased price in goods purchased. 

In comparing the cost of living during the war period and 
a few years following that conflict and at the present time, 
with the difference in wages, then and now, it will be found 
that there never was a time when a dollar would purchase 
more of the necessaries of life than at the present; and 
although working for less wages than he formerly received, 
the average wage-earner is actually better off, financially 
and otherwise, considering the purchasing power of his 
wages, than ever before. His better circumstances enable 
him to step up to a higher plane of life ; he has better food 
and a greater variety ; he dresses better ; he moves in bet- 
ter society ; he and his family, if he has one, enjoy greater 
civil and social advantages ; and in all the walks of life he 
lives in a higher sphere than the working people of any 
other country. 

The following tables give the average retail price of 
apples, beans, beef (roast and corned), bread, butter, 
canned fruits, cheese, coal, codfish (salt), coffee, corn meal, 
cracked wheat, crackers, dried apples, dried peas, eggs, fresh 
fish, flour, ham, kerosene, lard, mackerel (salt), milk, 
molasses, mutton, oatmeal, onions, pickles, pork (salt), 
potatoes, raisins, rye meal, soap (hard), sugar, tea, tripe, 
vinegar, wood, etc., in every town and city in the state : 
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Towns. 



Acwortb 

Albany 

Alexandria 

Allenstown 
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Alton 

Amherst. 

Andover 

Antrim 
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Atkinson 

Auburn 

Barnstead 

Barrington 

Bartlett 

Bath 

Bedford 
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Brentwood . . . . 
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Centre Harbor. 
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TOWNE. 
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THE GRANITE INDUSTRY. 

There is no stone quarried in the United States cap^^ble 
of more general use than granite. It is found, according to 
the Eleventh Census report, in 28 states and territories, 
and the output in 1889 amounted to $14,500,000 in round 
numbers, nearly three times as much as was produced in 
1880. Nearly 900 quarries furnished the supply; over 
28,000 workmen are engaged in the business, to whom 
$9,600,000 in wages are paid yearly. The total expense of 
producing the entire granite output amounted to over 
$11,500,000, indicating a profit to the producers of nearly 
$3,000,000. The total capital invested is over $19,000,000, 
of which a little rising one half is in the value of land. 
Massachusetts stands at the head in quantity produced, with 
Maine a very close second. Each of these states produces 
nearly double the quantity of any other in the country. 
During the last decade New Hampshire dropped from sixth 
to seventh place in value of granite produced. In no state, 
however, is the quality of granite superior to that found in 
New Hampshire, especially for building purposes, and the 
supply is practically inexhaustible. 

The value of the output in this state amounted in 1880 to 
$303,066 ; this had increased to $727,531 in 1889, consider- 
ably more than double the former amount, or 140.06 per 
cent. Without doubt this ratio of increase has been main- 
tained since that date. 

From the latest information obtainable we find that the 
number of firms engaged in the granite industry in this state 
in 1889 was 77 ; quarries operated, 78 ; product in cubic feet, 
2,822,026, with a total value of $727,531. Capital invested— 
land, $366,100; in buildings and fixtures, $86,380; in tools, 

17 
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live-stock, machinery, and supplies on hand, $164,850; in 
cash, $144,032 ;— total capital invested, $761,362. 

Average liumber of employes — foremen, 83 ; quarrymen, 
519 ; mechanics and stone-cutters, 487 ; laborers, 148 ; boys 
under 16, 8; oflBce force, 8; total, 1,253. Number of 
boilers in use, 37 ; horse-power, 771. Number of animals 
used, 286. 

The average daily wages of foremen is $3.41 ; average 
number of days employed, 170 ; average yearly earnings, 
^79.70. Quarrymen average $1.75 per day, work 178 
days, and average earning $311.50 per year. The daily 
wages of mechanics average $2.60 ; days worked, 223 ; aver- 
age earnings, $579.80. Laborers average $1.68 per day; 
work 163 days, and earn yearly, on an average, $273.84. 
The few boys under 16 years of age employed average $1.20 
per day, work 166 days, which gives them $199.20 as their 
average earnings for the year. The average annual earn- 
ings of office employes is $755.00. Total amount of wages 
paid employes, $529,945; cost of supplies, $52,573; total 
expense, $597,491. 

The value of granite produced in the state for building 
purposes amounted to $324,567 ; for street work (including 
paving blocks), $252,256 ; paving blocks, $87.569 ; ceme- 
tery, monumental, and decorative purposes, $135,029; 
bridge, dam, and railroad work, $8,409 ; miscellaneous pur- 
poses, $7,270. 

Cubic feet of granite produced for building purposes, 
1,306,331; for street work, 1,157,992; for cemetery and 
decorative purposes, 151,711 ; for bridge, dam, and railroad 
work, 110,467 ; for miscellaneous uses, 95,525 ; number of 
paving blocks produced, 2,043,739. 

The deductions gleaned from the above figures show the 
total number of cubic feet of granite produced in New 
Hampshire in 1889 to be 2,822,026 cubic feet; total value 
of product, $727,531; total wages paid, $529,945; total 
expenses, $597,491. Total capital, $761,362. Percentage 
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of profit — on capital, 17.08; on value of products, 17.87. 
Cost of product per cubic foot, $0.21 ; percentage of wages 
to total expense, 88.70 ; wages paid per cubic foot, $0.19 ; 
percentage of wages to total value, 72.84 ; value per cubic 
foot, $0.26. 

In amount of capital invested New Hampshire stands 
eighth among the 28 states and territories producing gran- 
ite. Ten states pay a larger per cent, profit on capital 
invested, and twelve a larger percentage of profit on value of 
products. Only six states exceed it in cost of product per 
cubic foot, and only five pay a larger percentage of wages to 
total expense. Six states pay a larger amount for wages 
per cubic foot, and five a larger percentage of wages to total 
value. 

The average per cent, of profit on capital invested in the 
granite industry in the United States is 15.49 ; on value of 
products, 20.46. The average cost of product per cubic 
foot is 18 cents; percentage of wages to total expense, 
83.63. Average wages paid per cubic foot, 15 cents ; per- 
centage of wages to total value, 66.51. Average va)ue per 
cubic foot, 23 cents. It will thus be seen that the average 
percentage of profit in New Hampshire on value of products 
is 2.39 per cent, less than the average throughout the 
country ; the cost of product, 3 cents per cubic foot more ; 
the percentage of wages to total expense, 5.07 per cent, 
inore ; wages paid per cubic foot, 4 cents above the aver- 
age ; and percentage of wages paid to total value, 6.33 per 
cent, above the average. In percentage of profit on capi- 
tal (1 59) and value per cubic foot (3 cents) an increase is 
also shown as herewith indicated. 

In comparison with Massachusetts, the largest producer 
of granite in the United States, the wages paid workmen in 
this state are considerably in advance of those paid in the 
Bay state. Foremen receive an average of 32 cents a day 
more; quarrymen receive substantially the same wage9, 
there being an average difEerence of but 1 cent, and that in 
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favor of Massachusetts. The average wages of mechanics 
are 1 cent a day more in favor of this state ; and of labor- 
ers, 18 cents a day. The cost of product and the value per 
cubic foot is identically the same in both states ; but the 
percentage of wages paid to total expense and to total value 
is considerably larger in New Hampshire, being 6.11 per 
cent, for the former and 7.73 per cent, for the latter. 

Compared with Maine, which ranks second in the country 
in the value of granite produced, the showing is nearly as 
favorable. Foremen receive an average of 26 cents a day 
less in New Hampshire; quarrymen, 8 cents a day less; 
mechanics, 11 cents a day more ; and laborers, 6 cents a day 
more. In percentage of wages paid to total expense, 5.58 
per cent, more is paid in New Hampshire than in Maine, 
and in percentage to total value 4.68 per cent. more. The 
cost of product per cubic foot and the value per cubic foot 
is 6 and 7 cents (respectively) more in Maine than in New 
Hampshire. 

The highest average wages paid foremen in any state is 
in South Carolina, f 5.75 per day ; quarrymen are best paid 
in Utah, averaging $8.00 per day; mechanics, in South 
Dakota, $4.00 per day; laborers in California, $2.11 per 

day- • 

The state in which the lowest wages are paid foremen is 

Pennsylvania, the average being $2.36 per day ; quarrymen 
are paid the lowest wages in South Carolina, the average 
being but 95 cents per day ; in North Carolina mechanics 
receive the lowest wages, averaging $1.82 per day, and the 
same state holds the record for paying the lowest wages for 
laborers, 84 cents being the daily average. 

The methods used in quarrying granite, of cutting, polish- 
ing, and ornamentation, and the various uses to which the 
manufactured product is put, are matters of general interest, 
especially to the people of New Hampshire, and inasmuch 
as this industry is one of considerable importance in connec- 
tion with the building trades, which are a leading feature of 
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investigation in this report, we herewith present extracts 
from an interesting article upon the subject by Dr. William 
C. Day, of Swathmore college, Pennsylvania, found in the 
Eleventh Census report. 

METHODS OP QUARRYING GRANITE. 

The successful and economical working of granite quar- 
ries depends upon an intelligent application of a knowledge 
of the structure of the rock and its natural divisions in the 
mass, as well as upon improved methods, tools, and machin- 
ery for quarrying. The topographical location of the quarry, 
and its relation to facilities for transportation, are important 
factors that affect the productiveness and greatly modify 
the actual cost of operations in a given place. 

/ 

OPENING THE QUARRY. 

Granite quarries are nearly always started in natural out- 
croppings of the ledge, but as they are entirely open work- 
ings, and necessarily cover large areas, considerable develop- 
ment work is needed at first, and from time to time, as the 
quarry is enlarged, in stripping or clearing away the timber 
and soil and removing the weathered portions or cap rock. 
It sometimes happens, especially in the northeastern region, 
that a ledge is found showing sound granite at the top, 
ready for quarrying, having been ground smooth by glacier 
movement and left bare of soil ; but usually long exposed 
outcroppings have a softer outer portion, called "sap," 
resulting chiefly from the partial decomposition of the feld- 
43par. This also occurs to a less extent along the seams and 
fissures, and where the rock contains * iron the sap is stained 
by its oxidation to a brownish or reddish color. The sap 
may be merely a thin coating, scarcely discernible, or it 
may be that the rock is rendered unsound for 30 feet or 
more in depth, as is the case with a certain coarse-grained 
granite occurring in the Rocky mountains. The observa- 
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tioh of such points in the field will serve as indications of 
the probable durability of the stone and the stability of itft 
color. 

BLASTING. 

Owing to great diversity in the structure of the rocks 
classed as granite, the operations of quarrying necessarily 
vary considerably, even in different openings of the same 
region. The object desired is, however, the same in alU 
namely, the removal of large rectangular blocks with the 
least outlay of time and labor compatible with keeping 
the quarry in good working shape and avoiding waste* 
Ordinarily, to break the rock into sizes which can be han- 
dled, blasting is necessary. In doing this, the object is to 
direct the force of the powder so that it may break the rock 
in the desired direction without shattering either the piece 
removed or the standing rock, but it can be successful only 
when it is detached at the ends and bottom and has a 
chance to move out in front. As the rift in the rock, in the 
majority of quarries, approaches the horizontal, the first 
breaks are obviously made either with or across the grain. 
The method most generally used for doing this is called 
" lewising," from the shape of the blast hole. A lewis hole 
is made by drilling close together holes about an inch and 
a half in diameter, and breaking down the partition between 
them by means of a flat steel bar called a " set." . This 
wide hole determines the direction of the required fracture^ 
A " complex " lewis hole is the combination of three ordi- 
nary drill holes ; a " compound " one, of four ; but the lat- 
ter is seldom used, for if a very long break is to be made a 
series of lewis holes are drilled at considerable distances 
apart, and after being charged are fired simultaneously by 
means of an electric battery. 

Another process, occasionally used in a few quarries, is as 
follows : A single round hole having been drilled, the explo- 
sive is put in, and on top of it an inverted iron wedge^ 
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placed between two half-roands, is carefully lowered; then 
the tamping is proceeded with in the usual way. When 
the powder is exploded, the wedge, which is driven forcibly 
up between the half-rounds, breaks the rock in a direction 
corresponding to its thin end. One of the worst results of 
this procedure is that considerable rock near the top of the 
hole is apt to be huffed or flaked up. 

Within a few years past the Knox system of blasting rock 
has been introduced and successfully used, with general sat- 
isfaction, in many of the larger quarries. The results 
obtained are those which were sought for by le wising, but 
the process is safer, quicker, takes less powder, and, as it 
never shatters the rock, not only gives good sound blocks as 
the product of the blast, but also leaves the standing rock 
with a perfectly sound, clean face for future operations. A 
round hole is first drilled to the required depth, and into 
this js driven a reamer, which produces V-shaped grooves at 
opposite sides to the entire depth of the hole. The charge 
is then inserted, and the tamping is done in the usual man- 
ner, except that instead of driving the tamping down upon 
the top of the charge an air space or cushion is reserved 
between the charge of powder and the tamping, and as fair 
above the charge as possible. The explosive has, therefore, 
the greatest possible chance for expansion before actually 
breaking the rock, the tamping being put down only to a 
sufficient depth to insure firmness of position. The result 
of this method is that the force of the explosive is directed 
in the line of the grooves, and no shattering of the rock 
occurs if it be solid, such as is common in ordinary blasting 
operations, and, as a consequence, quarrymen are enabled to 
get out stone of rectangular shape without waste or loss of 
valuable rock. 

Very large blasts or mines are sometimes fired in quarry- 
ing granite. A shaft is sunk to the required depth, and 
from it drifts are run in various directions. These cham- 
bers or drifts are then charged with explosives and fired. 
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In 1887, at Granite Bend, Missouri, stone enough was 
broken with one blast to supply the demands of a firm for 
fifty years. The shaft, which was eighty-five feet deep, had 
chambers runniifg in several directions from the bottom, 
and was charged with 32,700 pounds of black powder. 

The explosive used for breaking out dimension stone is 
black blasting powder, as its action is somewhat slower than 
that of the various forms of nitroglycerin, and there is con- 
sequently less danger of shattering the rock or of weaken- 
ing it by starting incipient fractures that may not be 
detected until it is in place in a building ; but for breaking 
up poor stone or for getting out rock, regardless of size or 
form, giant powder is frequently employed. 

METHODS OF CUTTING, POLISHING, AND ORNAMENTING 

GRANITE. 

Only a small percentage of granite in rough blocks as it 
leaves the quarry proper is available for use in this form. 
Most of it has to be cut to the desired dimensions, and 
brought to the degree of finish required for the special 
purposes for which it is to be used. Very large blocks, and 
stone designed for uses not requiring fine finish, are often 
worked in the open air, but most quarries have cutting 
sheds erected near the openings, in which the blocks are 
worked into their intended form. 

To produce good results, great skill is needed by the 
stone-cutter in the manipulation of his tools, and consider- 
able artistic ability is required for the finer kinds of work. 
From the rough work of simply splitting a block or rudely 
spalling an ashlar face, to the artistic working of highly 
embellished and complicated statuary carving, a knowledge 
of the rift and grain is important, as it indicates where 
heavy blows may be struck and where lighter ones are 
required. 

Owing to the great obduracy of this stone, and the fact 
that the different minerals composing it vary greatly in 
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hardness, the chief work of shaping it is still performed by 
hand, probably by much the same process that was used by 
Egyptian stonecutters more than 3,000 years ago. Im- 
provements and inventions have, however, been made from 
time to time in hand tools, and extensive machinery is now 
in use for producing certain forms and kinds of finish. 

GRANITE FOR BUILDING PURPOSES. 

More stone is used for building than any other purpose. 
A great amount of labor by the stonecutter is necessary to 
fit it for its destined place, but much of this work consists 
in merely squaring up or subdividing the large blocks as 
hauled from the quarry opening. Much more work is 
needed on the stone to be used for fronts, trimmings, and 
certain portions of superstructures, while for special parts, 
such as polished columns and ornate keystones and capi- 
tals, the greatest skill and longest time are required. 

PAVING BLOCKS. 

Experience has demonstrated that the best and most 
enduring streets for heavy traffic in large cities are those 
paved with stone blocks of proper material and size, laid 
upon a specially prepared bed. The very hard and tough 
rocks frequently used, though capable of withstanding a 
maximum amount of wear, soon become smooth and glazed 
under traffic, and are therefore inferior to a stone which, 
wearing roughly, affords a better foothold for horses. 
Many of the granite rocks possess the right degree of hard- 
ness and brittleness, and are largely used for this purpose. 
This industry has increased largely since 1880, the number 
of granite blocks made in 1889 in the various states aggre- 
gating nearly 62,000,000. 

The manufacture of paving blocks, though an important 
adjunct of the granite business, varies, nevertheless, for ob- 
vious reasons, in many of its details from the ordinary 
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methods of granite cutting. The high skill and fine work- 
nianship of the stonemason are not needed, but a quickness 
in seeing and taking advantage of the directions of cleav- 
age, as well as a deftness in handling the necessary tools, 
is requisite. 

Paving breakers seldom work by the day, but are paid a 
certain sum per thousand for making blocks, the price paid 
in 1889 ranging from $22 to $30, according to the size of 
block ma4e, kind of stone used, locality, and whether the 
tools were furnished and the blocks quarried by their 
employers. Workmen using their own tools are commonly 
paid $1 more per thousand for the blocks made, and when 
they quarry the stock they use, from $2 to $5 per thousand 
is allowed in addition. 

G^RANITE FOR CEMETERY, MONUMENTAL, AND DECORATIVE 

PURPOSES. 

A considerable portion of the stone for these uses, espe- 
cially for small-sized monuments, tombstones, and grave 
markers, is shipped from the quarries in rough blocks, which 
are suitably shaped and finished by masons working in 
town shops or stone yards. Large monuments and large 
polished blocks for buildings, columns, pilasters, and stat- 
uary are generally worked at quarry sheds, polishing mills, 
or shops not far distant. 

There has been a decided increase in the use of polished 
granite for cemetery purposes since the introduction of 
machinery for its polishing, which has greatly decreased 
the price for this kind of finish. For these, as well as for 
all purposes where a polished surface is desired, as bottom 
courses in buildings, columns, pilasters, wainscoting, etc., 
the red, pink, dark grey, and black varieties are in high 
favor, since they have a richer look and present a much 
greater contrast between a hammered or chiseled surface 
and a polished one ; but for granite statuary and ornately 
carved building blocks, and for all purposes where it is 
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desirable to present fine details, it is necessary that the 
granite be of light color, fine grained, and easily worked, to 
secure the best results. 

POLISHED GRANITE. 

The varieties of granite susceptible of the highest and 
most enduring polish, are those containing the largest per- 
centages of hard minerals, quartz, and feldspar; quartz 
being especially important. . . . After being prepared 
by bush-hammering, the block is transported to the shop or 
mill, to receive further smoothing and its final finish. The 
surface to be worked upon is brought to a horizontal position 
and ground smooth with an abrasive material, mixed with 
water, and moved about by a revolving iron or steel disk 
perforated with holes, or made of concentric rings. This 
disk, which is 12 or 14 inches across, is revolved by an 
upright shaft, to the bottom of which it is fastened, and the 
power is communicated through a main shaft, running over- 
head. 

The abrasive material now almost exclusively used for 
grinding granite, is either chilled iron globules, steel emery,, 
or crushed steel. A coarse grade is used at first, then a 
finer kind, and for the last grinding, fine emery is often 
used. Polishing is done in much the same way as grinding,, 
except that a felt-covered disk is used in place of an iron 
one, and putty powder, mixed with a little water, instead 
of coarser grinding mate?;ials. Before the final polish, 
however, the surface is usually given a dull gloss or " skin 
coat," by the disk and water alone. A polish is sometimea 
produced by the use of oxalic acid instead of putty powder, 
but the polish thus made is less durable. Mouldings are 
ground and polished by means of blocks fitting the grooves, 
dragged back and forth, either by power or hand. 

Granite for columns, balustrades, round posts, and urns 
is now worked chiefly in lathes, which, for the heaviest 
work, are made large enough to handle blocks 25 feet long. 
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and 5 feet in diameter. Instead of being turned to the 
desired size by sharp cutting instruments, as in ordinary 
machines for turning wood and metal, granite is turned or 
ground away by the wedge-like action of rather thick steel 
disks, rotated by the pressure of the stone as it slowly 
turns in the lathe. The disks, which are 6 or 8 inches in 
diameter, are set at quite an angle to the stone, and move 
with an automatic carriage along the lathe bed. Large 
lathes have 4 disks, 2 on each side, and a column may be 
reduced some 2 inches in diameter, the whole length of 
the stone, by one lateral movement of the carriages along 
the bed. The first lathes for turning granite cut only 
oylindrical or conical columns, but an improved form is so 
made that templets or patterns may be inserted to guide 
the carriages, and columns having any desired swell may be 
as readily turned. For fine grinding and polishing, the 
granite is transferred to another lathe, where the only 
machinery used is to produce a simple turning or revolution 
of the stone against iron blocks carrying the necessary 
grinding or polishing materials. 

Blocks are prepared for lathe work by being roughed 
out with a point, and by having holes chiselled in their 
squared ends for the reception of the lathe dog and centers. 
This principle of cutting granite by means of disks revolved 
by contact with the stone, has been also applied to the 
dressing of plain surfaces, the stone worked upon being 
mounted upon a travelling carriage and made to pass under 
a series of disks mounted in a stationary upright frame. 

Tracery and lettering for polished granite are usually 
first drawn upon paper, which is firmly pasted to the sur- 
face, and the design chiselled through it to the requisite 
depth in the rock. 

CARVED GRANITE. 

Statues, capitals, keystones, and, in general, all highly 
ornamental designs are worked out with chisels from detj^il 
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drawings or plaster casts. It is necessarilly a slow process^ 
owing to the hardness of the rock, and the cost of such 
work is consequently great. A pneumatic tool, however^ 
which has been recently patented and successfully applied 
to this purpose, gives promise of superseding much of the 
tediousness of the hand process. This instrument is con- 
nected to a flexible pipe, supplying the compressed air or 
steam by which it is driven, and works at a remarkably 
high rate of speed. It may be moved to any part of a 
surface, and works with a celerity unapproached by other 
means. 
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POPULATION OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The following statistics, compiled from the census report 
of 1890 and other sources, give the population of the state 
(by decades) from 1790 to 1890 inclusive ; by towns and 
oities in 1890, and also in 1880, for purposes of comparison ; 
aggregate population by counties, from 1790 to 1890 inclu- 
sive ; the native and foreign-born population by counties 
for the years 1890, 1880, 1870; the white and colored pop- 
nlation by counties for the same periods of time ; population 
by sex, nativity, and color, in places of 2,500 inhabitants and 
upwards ; number of persons of school age (5 to 20 inclusive), 
by sex, nativity, and color, by counties.; number of persons 
of school age (5 to 20 inclusive), by sex, nativity, and color, 
in places of 2,600 or more inhabitants; number of persons of 
militia and voting ages, by sex, nativity, and color, b^ 
counties ; number of persons of militia and voting ages, by 
sex, nativity, and color, in places of 2,500 inhabitants 
and upwards; number of dwellings and families and 
number of persons to dwelling and family by counties ; 
and number of dwellings and families, and number 
of persons to dwelling and family, in places having 2,500 
inhabitants and upwards. 

The population of the state in 1880 was 346,991 ; in 1890 
it had reached 376,530, showing a gain of 29,539, or 8.51 
per cent. The principal gains were made in Belknap coun- 
ty, which showed a gain of 13.22 per cent. ; Coos county, 
which made a gain of 29.42 per cent; and Hillsborough 
county, which made a gain of 23.29 per cent. Three coun- 
ties — Carroll, Grafton, and Sullivan — show a decrease. 

The population of New Hampshire in 1790 was 141,885; 
in 1800, 183,858 ; in 1810, 214,460; in 1820, 244,022; in 
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1830, 269,328 ; in 1840, 284,574 ; in 1850, 317,976 ; in 1860, 
326,073 ; in 1870, 318,300 ; in 1880, 346,991 ; 1890, 376,530. 
The percentage of increase in population from 1790 to 1800, 
was 29.58 per cent. ; from 1800 to 1810, 16.64 per cent; 
from 1810 to 1820, 13.78 per cent. ; from 1820 to 1830, 
10.37 per cent. ; from 1830 to 1840, 5.66 per cent. ; from 
1840 to 1850, 11.74 per cent. ; from 1850 to 1860, 2.55 per 
cent. ; from 1860 to 1870, 2.38 (decrease) ; from 1870 to 
1880, 9.01 per cent. ; from 1880 to 1890, 8.51 per cent. The 
greatest percentage of increase of population in New- 
Hampshire was made during the years 1790 to 1800 (31,973), 
29.58 per cent. ; the lowest, from 1850 to 1860, 2.55 per 
cent. During the war period, or from 1860 to 1870, the 
population of the state decreased 7,773, or 2.38 per cent. 
In 1790 New Hampshire ranked eleventh among the states 
of the Union in order of population ; in 1890, thirty-third. 

In 1850, 95.51 per cent, of the population were natives, 
and 4.49 per cent, were of foreign descent. In 1860, 93.58 
per cent, were natives, and 6.42 foreign ; in 1870, 90.70 per 
cent, were natives, and 9.30 foreign ; in 1880, 86.66 per cent, 
were natives, and 13.34 foreign ; in 1890, 80.73 per cent, were 
natives, and 19.21 foreign. The native-born population num- 
ber 303,190, and the foreign-born 72,340 ; 99.84 per cent, 
are white, and 0.16 colored ; or, in other words, 375,840 are 
white and 614 colored. 

In 1850, 50.87 per cent, of the inhabitants of the state 
were females, and 49.13 males, and at no time since has 
there been a material change in the ratio. The present 
percentage of males is 49.55 ; females, 50.45. Total num- 
ber of males is 186,566 ; females, 189,964 ; females in excess 
of males, 3,398. 

Though the population and number of families in the 
state have constantly increased from year to year since 1850, 
except between the years 1860 and 1870, the number of per- 
sons to a family has gradually decreased from 5.15 to 4.31. 
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population of new HAMPSHIRE BY TOWNS AND CITIES. 



Bblknap County. 



1800. 



1880. 



Altcm 

BUmstesUi 

Belmont. 

Centre Harbor 

Gilford 

Oilmanton 

*Laoonia 

Meredith 

Hew Hampton 

Sanbomton 

Tilton 

Total population of county 



1,3^2 


1,476 


1,264 


1,266 


1,142 


1,226 


47d 


521 


3,585 


2,821 


1,211 


1,485 


6,143 


3,790 


1,642 


1,800 


085 


1,069 


1,027 


1,192 


1,521 


1,28S^ 


20,321 


17,948 



POPULATION BY TOWNS AND CITIES.— ConMnwcd. 



Cabboli. Codnty. 




Alfctoiy 

Bartlett 

Brookfield. 

Cho^^Mun 

Conway 

Eaton 

Effingham 

Freedom. 

Hart^B Location 

Jackson 

Madison 

Moultonborough 

Ossipee 

Sandwich 

Tamworth 

Tuftonborough 

Wakefield, 

Wolfeborough 

Total population of county 



86t 
1,044 



18,224 



* At the biennial session of the legislature of 1896, Laconia was made a city. 
Ward 6 of the new city comprises a section of the town of Gilford, including 
Lakeport, which reduces the population of Oilford. as above given, to about 1,500. 
18 
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POPULATION BY TOWNS AND CITIES.— Continued. 



CHBSHIBE C0UNT7. 



1800. 



1880. 



Alstead 

Chesterfield 

Dublin 

Fitzwilliam 

Gilsum 

Harrisyille 

Hinsdale 

Jaffrey 

Keene 

Marlborough 

Mario w 

Nelson 

Bichmond 

Bindge 

Boxbury 

Stoddard 

Sullivan 

Surry 

Swanzey 

Troy..... 

Walpole 

Westmoreland 

Winchester 

Total population of county 



870 
1,046 

582 
1,122 

643 

748 
2,258 
1,469 
7,446 
1,695 

584 
832 
476 
996 
129 

400 

337 

270 

1,600 



2,163 

aso 

2,584 



29,579 



1,037 

1,173 

456 

1,187 



870 
1,868 
1,267 
6,784 
1,286 

701 
438 
669 
934 
126 

553 
382 
326 
1,661 
796 

2,018 
1,095 
2,444 



28,734 
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POPULATION BY TOWNS AND CITIES.— Continwed. 



Coos County. 



1880. 1880. 



Berlin 

Cambridge (township) 

Carroll 

Chandler purchase (unincorporated). 
Clarksville 



Colebrook 

Columbia 

Dalton 

Dizville (township) . 
Dummer 



Errol.... 

Gorham .' 

Green's grant (unincorporated) . 

Jefferson 

Lancaster 



Martin Location (unincorporated). 

Milan 

Millsfield (township) 

Northumberland 

Pinkham grant (unincorporated). . 



Pittsburg, . 
Bandolph 



Dartmouth College grant (unincorporated). 

Shelbume 

Stark 



Stewartstown 

Stratford 

Wentworth's Location (township). 
Whitefield 



Total population of county . 



3,729 
31 


1,144 
36 


841 


660 


15 




325 


328 


1,736 
605 


1,680 
762 


596 


570 


11 


32 


455 


464 


178 


161 


1,710 
30 


1,383 

8 


1,062 
3,373 


961 

2,721 


5 


33 


1,029 
62 


895 
62 


1,356 

8 


1,062 


669 


581 


137 


203 


13 


18 


336 


262 


703 


690 


1,002 

1,128 

25 


958 

1,016 

55 


2,041 


1,828 



23,211 



18,580 
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POPULATION BY TOWNS AND CITIES.— Conttnued. 



Gkaftov County. 



180Q. 



1880. 



A]«xAndria 

Ashland 

Bft«h 

Benton 

Betiilehem 

Bftdflewater 

Brtstol 

Carmpton 

Cftnaan 

Dwchester. 

ISnyton. 

Biisworth 

Bnfield 

IVstnconiA 

Gwrfton 

Oroton 

Bftnover 

H«verhill. 

Hebron 

Holdemess 

Laadaff 

Lebanon 

Lincoln 

Lisbon , 

Littleton. 

LlTermore 

Lyman 

Lyme 

Mi^nroe 

Orange 

Orf ord 

Piermont 

Plymouth 

Bumney 

Thornton 

Warren 

Waterville 

Wentworth 

Woodstock 

Total population of county 



679 

985 

1,267 



1,524 

9^ 

1,417 

a79 

160 

1,48» 

694 

7»7 

1,817 

2,545 

245 

695 

499 
8,768 

110 
2,060 
8,865 

155 

543 

1,154 

478 
245 

916 

709 

1,852 

947 



876 

89 

698 

841 



37,217 



960 
1,082 

878 
1,400 

864 
1,852 
1,168 
1,762 

685 



209 

1,680 

650 

984 

668 

2,m 

2,45{^ 

829 

708 

568 

8,854 

65 

i,8()rr 

2,988 

108 
654 
1,818 
604 
885 

1,050 

752 

1,719 

1,050 

775 

786 

54 

989 

867 



88,788 
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POPULATION BT TOWNS AND CITIES.— Conttnued. 



HILL8BOBOUOH OOUVTV. 



1890. 1880. 



Amherst 

Antrim 

Bedford 

Bemiington 

Brookline 

Deering 

Jtancestown 

iSroftstown 

Oreenfield 

OreenviUe 

Hancock 

Hillsborough 

JBEollis 

Hudson 

litchfield 

LvBdeboTQUgh 

Manchester. 

Mason 

Merrimaek 

Milford.... 

Nashua. 

New Boston 

New Ipswich 

Pelham 

Peterborough 

Sharon 

Temple 

Weare 

Wilton 

Windsor 

Total population of county 



1,053 

1,248 

1,102 

542 

548 

531 

837 
1,981 

607 
1,255 

637 
2,120 
1,000 
1,002 

252 

657 

44,126 

629 

951 

3,014 

19,311 

1,067 

969 

791 

2,507 

137 

342 

1,550 

1,850 



93,247 






1,225 

1,172 

1,204 

443 

e98 

674 
937 

1,099 

<649 

1,072 



1,646 
1,077 
1,045 

291 

818 



615 
1,042 



13,897 
1,144 
1,222 

8^ 
2,206 

2Q3 
402 

1,829 

1,747 

65 



75,634 
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POPULATION BY TOWNS AND CITIES.— Continued, 



Mbbrim ACK County. 



1880. 



1880. 



AUenstown 

Andover 

Boscawen 

Bow 

Bradford , 

Canterbury 

Chichester , 

Concord 

Danbury 

Dunbarton 

Epsom , 

Franklin 

Henniker 

Hill 

Hooksett 

Hopkinton , 

Loudon 

Newbury 

New London 

Northfield 

Pembroke 

Pittsfield 

Salisbury 

Sutton.' 

Warner 

Webster 

Wilmot 

Total population of county 



1,475 

1,090 

1,487 

725 

810 

064 
661 
17,004 
683 
524 

815 
4,085 
1,386 

548 
1,893 

1,817 

1,000 

487 

799 

1,115 

3,172 

2,605 

655 

849 

1,383 

564 
840 



1,707 

1,204 

1,381 

734 

950 

1,03a 

784 

13,843 

760 

708 

909 
3,265 
1,326 

667 
1,766 

1,836 

1,221 

590 

875 

oia 

2,797 

1,974 

795 

993 

1,537 

64T 
1,080 



49,435 



46,300 
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POPULATION BY TOWNS AND CTTIES.— Continued. 



BocKiNOHAM County. 



1800. 



1880. 



Atkinson..., 
Auburn.... . 
Brentwood. 

Candia 

Chester 



DanviUe 

Deerfield 

Derry 

East Kingston. 
Epping 



Exeter 

Fremont 

Greenland/. 

Hampstead 

Hampton Falls.. 



Hampton 

Kensington. . . 
Kingston ... . 
Londonderry . 
Newcastle 



Newington 

Newmarket 

Newton 

North Hampton . 
North wood 



Nottingham. 

Plaistow 

Portsmouth. 
Raymond.... 
Rye 



Salem. 

Sandown 

Seabrook 

South Hampton 

South Newmarket.., 



Stratham.. 
Windham . 



483 
631 
967 
1,108 
958 



1,220 

2,604 

461 

1,721 

4,284 
726 
647 
860 



1,330 

647 

1,120 

1,220 

488 

401 
2,742 
1,064 

804 

1,478 

988 
1,086 
9,827 
1,131 

978 

1,805 
476 

1,672 
870 
866 

680 
632 



Total population of county 49,660 



602 

719 

999 

1,340 

1,136 

613 
1,569 
2,140 

676 
1,636 

3,669 
624 
695 
959 
678 

1,184 

614 

1,080 

1,363 

610 

433 
2,368 
1,006 

774 
1,345 

1,095 
1,002 
9,690 
1,053 
1,111 

1,809 
500 

1,745 
383 
829 

720 
095 



49,064 
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POPULATION BY TOWNS AND CITIES.— Continued. 



Stbaffobd Oountt. 



1880. 



1880. 



Barrington 

Pover 

Durham 

Farmington.. 

Lee 

Madbury 

Middleton 

Milton 

New Durham 

Rochester 

Rplllnsford 

3omersworth 

Strafford 

Total population of county 



1,408 
12,790 

871 
3,064 

606 

367 
207 

1,640 
679 

7,396 

2,003 
6,207 
1,804 



38,442 



1,497 
11,687 

962 
3,044 

715 

397 
356 

1,516 
772 

5,784 

1,712 
6,586 
1,631 



35,658 



POPULATION BY TOWNS AND CITIES.— Continwed. 



SuLuvAir County. 



1890. 



1880. 



Aoworth 

OharlestowD 

Claremont. 

Cornish 

Croydon 

Goshen 

Grantham 

Langdon 

Lempster 

Newport 

Plainfield 

Springfield 

Sunapee 

Unity 

Washington. 

Total population of county 



717 

1,466 

6,565 

954 

612 

384 
424 
305 
619 
2,623 

1,173 
540 
900 
653 
669 



1,687 

4,704 

1,156 

608 

511 
540 
364 
602 
2,612 

1,872 
782 
895 
814 
682 



17,304 



18,161 
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AGGREGATE POPULATION BY COUNTIES AND BY DECADES 
FBOM 1790 TO 1890 INCLUSIVE. 



COUOTZJM. 



1890. 


1880. 


1870. 


1808. 


1860. 


20,321 


17,948 


17.681 


18,549 


17,721 


18,124 


18,224 


17,332 


20,465 


20,157 


29,579 


28,734 


27,265 


27,434 


30,144 


23,211 


18,580 


14,932 


18,161 


11,853 


87,217 


38,788 


39,103 


42,260 


42,343 


a3,247 


75,684 


64,238 


62,140 


57,478 


49,435 


46,300 


42,151 


41,408 


40,337 


49,660 


49,064 


47,297 


50,122 


49,194 


38,442 


85,568 


30,24S 


31,493 


29,374 


17,304 


18,161 


18,058 


19,041 


19,375 



1840. 



Belknap 

Carroll 

Cheshire 

Coos 

Grafton 

Hillsborough 
Merrimack... 
Rockingham . 

Strafford 

Sullivan 



26,429 

9,849 

42,311 

42,494 
36,253 
45,771 
61,127 
20,340 



AGGREGATE POPULATION BY COUNTIES AND BY DECADES 
FROM 1790 TO 1890 INCLUSIVE.— CfenWnued. 



COUNTIX9. 


1389. 


laao. 


18X9. 


1800. 


^790. 


Belknap 












Carroll 












Cheshire 


27,016 

8,388 

38,682 

37,724 
34,614 
44,325 
58,910 
19,669 


45,376 

5,549 

32,969 

53,884 


40,968 

3,991 

28,462 

49,249 


38,825 


28,772 


Coos 


Gralton 


23,093 
43,899 


13,472 
32,871 


Hillsborough 


MerrimackT 


Rnnkiiigham - 


55,107 
61,117 


50,175 
41,596 


45,427 
32,614 


43,169 
23^1 


Strafford 


Sullivan 
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NATIVE AND FOREIGN BORN POPULATION BY COUNTIES 
FOR YEARS 1890, 1880, 1870. 





Nativb Bobn. 


FOBBXON BOBN. 


Counties. 


1890. 


1880. 


1870. 


1880. 


1880. 


1870t 


BelVns^p- 


17,455 
16,908 
25,572 
17,aS3 
33,963 

63,487 
41,325 
43,566 
29,426 
15,455 


16,569 
17,752 
26,041 
14,999 
36,137 

57,420 
40,521 
45,090 
29,310 
16,858 


16,994 
17,156 
25,463 
12,782 
36,847 

52,766 
38,202 
44,478 
26,958 
17,043 


2,866 
1,216 
4,007 
6,178 
3,264 

29,760 
8,110 
6,084 
9,016 
1,849 


1,379 
472 
2,693 
3,581 
2,651 

18,214 
5,779 
3,974 
6,248 
1,303 


687 


Carroll 


176 


Cheshire 

Coos 


1,802 
2,150 
2,256 

11,472 
3,949 
2,819 
3,285 


Grafton 


Hillsborough 

Merrimack. 

Rockingham 

Strafford 


Sullivan 


1,015 




Total for state 


304,190 


300,697 


288,689 


72,350 


46,294 


29,611 



WHITE AND COLORED POPULATION BY COUNTIES FOR 
YEARS 1890, 1880, 1870. 



COUNTIBS. 



Whitb. 



1890. 



1880. 1870. 



GOLOBBD. 



1890. 1880. 



1870. 



Belknap 

Carroll 

Cheshire 

Coos 

Grafton 

Hillsborough 

Merrimack. 

Rockingham 

Strafford 

Sullivan 

Total for state 



20,252 


17,875 


18,108 


18,207 


29,554 


28,720 


23,192 


18,543 


37,161 


38,756 


93,119 


75,510 


49,244 


46,133 


49,541 


48,852 


38,396 


35,511 


17,273 


18,122 


375,840 


346,229 



17,640 
17,316 
27,250 
14,909 
39,062 

64,109 
42,055 
47,143 
30,199 
18,014 



66 


72 


15 


12 


24 


14 


11 


15 


63 


20 


105 


119 


182 


158 


98 


189 


34 


47 


26 


39 


614 


685 



41 
13 
15 
10 
41 

124 
96 

153 
44 
43 

580 
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POPULATION BY SEX, NATIVITY, AND COLOR, IN PLACES 
OF 2,500 OR MORE INHABITANTS. 



Cities, Towns, Etc. 



Sex. 



Males. Females. 



Native and Pob- 
bign bobn. 



Native. Foreign, 



*COLOB. 



White. Colored. 



Berlin 

Claremont... . 

Concord 

Deny 

Dover 

Exeter < 

Farmington. . . 

Franklin 

Gilford 

Haverhill 

Keene 

Laconia 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

Littleton 

Manchester. . . 

Milford 

Nashua 

Newmarket . . 
Newport 

Pembroke 

Peterborough 

PittBfield 

Portsmouth . . 
Rochester .... 

Somersworth. 
Winchester... 
Wolfeborough. 



2,034 


1,695 


1,622 


2,107 


3,728 


2,575 


2,990 


4,356 


1,209 


5,544 


8,563 


8,441 


13,872 


3,132 


16,933 


1,283 


1,321 


2,378 


226 


2,602 


6,018 


6,772 


9,608 


3,182 


12,768 


2,189 


2,095 


3,451 


833 


4,271 


1,547 


1,517 


2,970 


94 


3,061 


2,009 


2,076 


3.343 


742 


4,083 


1.776 


1,809 


3,020 


565 


8,571 


1,303 


1,242 


2,371 


174 


2,540 


3,602 


3,844 


6,480 


966 


7,446 


2,887 


3,256 


4,354 


1,789 


6,128 


1,783 


1,590 


2,657 


716 


3,364 


1,754 


2,009 


3,371 


392 


3,758 


1,658 


1,707 


2,749 


616 


3,362 


19,864 


24,262 


24,035 


20,091 


44,076 


1,485 


1,529 


2,570 


444 


3,012 


9,376 


9,935 


13,028 


6,283 


19,285 


1,324 


1,418 


1,742 


1,000 


2,741 


1,273 


1,350 


2,398 


225 


2,616 


1,611 


1,561 


1,760 


1,412 


3,168 


1,204 


1,303 


2,109 


398 


2,504 


1,248 


1,357 


2,249 


356 


2,602 


4,700 


5,127 


8,318 


1,509 


9,764 


3,746 


3,650 


5,724 


1,672 


7,387 


2,869 


3,388 


3,343 


2,864 


6,203 


1,345 


1,239 


2,167 


417 


2,584 


1,577 


1,443 


2,771 


249 


8,017 



1 

21 

71 

2 

22 

13 
3 
2 

14 
5 



15 
9 
5 
3 

50 
2 

26 
1 

7 

4 
3 
3 
63 
9 



* Includes Chinese, Japanese, and civilized Indians. 
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NUMBER of persons OF SCHOOL AGE (6 TO 20 IKCLUSIVK) 
BY SEX, NATIVITY, AND COLOR, IN PLACES OF 2,500 OR 
MORE INHABITANTS. 



CiTiBs, Towns, Etc. 



Native White. 



Males. Females. 



FoBBioN White. 



Males. Females. 



COIiOBED. 



Males. Females. 



Berlin 

Claremont 

Ooncord 

Deny 

Dover 

Exeter 

Farmington . . 

Franklin 

Gilford 

Haverhill .... 

Keene 

Laconia. 

Lancaster 

Lebanon. 

Littleton. 

Manchester. . . 

Mllford 

Nashua 

Newmarket . . 
Newport 

Pembroke 

Peterborough 

Pittsfield 

Portsmouth.. . 
Rochester 

Somersworth.. 
Winchester... 
Wolfeborough 



200 


311 


339 


556 


706 


160 


2,075 


1,941 


273 


331 


346 


19 


1,304 


1,451 


286 


627 


458 


66 


379 


365 


9 


531 


320 


71 


375 


464 


70 


346 


306 


14 


908 


893 


68 


573 


630 


223 


435 


408 


76 


464 


530 


22 


397 


437 


67 


8,871 


4,186 


2,552 


382 


336 


49 


2,068 


2,007 


827 


268 


237 


205 


321 


345 


22 


288 


265 


266 


256 


308 


50 


310 


667 


44 


1,116 


1,171 


93 


825 


862 


246 


524 


552 


493 


359 


320 


54 


355 


374 


20 



278 
195 
249 
16 
335 

81 
7 
63 
69 
14 



92 
85 



3,5156 

88 

899 

224 

27 



55 

56 

99 

205 

613 
52 
16 



6 
14 



1 
12 



11 
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NUHBER OF PERSONS OF SCHOOL AGE (5 TO 20 INCLtTSlTK) 
BY SEX, NATIVITY, AND COLOR, BY COUNTIES. 





Nativb Whit». 


FoBKcnr Whits. 




CotntriBs. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Males. 


Females. 


Belknap 


2,802 
2,312 
3,918 
2,880 
4,968 

9,631 
5,914 
6,016 
4,296 
2,128 


2,246 
2,391 
3,614 
2,793 
4,936 

9.686 
6,668 
6,764 
4,301 
2,269 


837 
120 
416 

842 
288 

3,748 
1,008 

711 
1,217 

219 


437 
89 
392 
648 
291 

4,828 
966 
677 

1,310 
261 


11 
2 
6 

1 
9 

20 
42 
18 
6 
10 


7 


CaiToll*. 


4 


Cheshire 


2 


Cods 


3 


Grafton 


13 


HiUsborough 

Merrimack ;.. 

Rockingham 

Straffordt* •• 


17 

40 

18 

2 


Suliiyan 


1 






Total for state 


44,269 


43,446 


8,896 


9,779 


124 


itn 



PERSONS OF MILITIA AND VOTING AGES, BY SEX, NATIV- 
ITY, AND COLOR, BY COUNTIES. 



COUKflBS. 



Malbs 18 to 44 Ybabs, 
IkclusiviI. 



Katiye 
white. 



Forelfln 
white. 



Colored. 



Malbs 21 Years Ain> 
Upwabd. 



Kative 
white. 



Foreign 
white. 



06kim6, 



Belknap 

Carroll 

Cheshire 

Coos 

Grafton 

Hillsborough 

Merrimack 

Aockinf^T^am 

Strafford 

Sullivan 

Total for state 



3,448 


787 


3,438 


696 


^,770 


1,166 


3,636 


2,442 


6,563 


1,044 


12,044 


7,266 


8,018 


2,515 


8,644 


1,868 


5,872 


2,514 


2,750 


431 


59,067 


20,618 



20 
6 

8 

7 

16 

40 
34 
33 
18 
12 

193 



5,635 
5,567 
7,677 
4,909 
10,661 

17,568 

12,731 

13,847 

8,595 

4,734 

91,909 



1,003 
645 
1,672 
2,725 
1,451 

9,141 
3,170 
2,466 
3,062 
656 

26,980 



26 
9 
11 
11 
18 

46 
52 
36 
23 
14 

246 
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PEBSONS OF MILITIA AND VOTING AGES, BY SEX, NATIV- 
ITY, AND COLOB, IN PLACES OF 2,600 OB MOBE INHAB- 
ITANTS. 



GiTiBS, Towns, Etc. 



Malbs 18 TO 44 Ybabs, 
Imclusivb. 



Native 
white. 



Foreign 
white. 



Colored. 



Malbs 21 Ybabs and 
Upwabds. 



Native 
white. 



Foreign 
white. 



Colored. 



Berlin 

Claremont... . 

Concord 

Deny. 

Dover 

Exeter 

Farmington . . 

Franklin 

Gilford 

Haverhill 

Keene 

Laconia 

Lancaster 

Lebanon 

Littleton 

Manchester. . . 

Milford 

Nashua 

Newmarket . . 
Newport 

Pembroke 

Peterborough 

Pittsfield 

Portsmouth.. . 
Bochester 

Somersworth. 
Winchester... 
Wolfeborough 



291 
808 

2,944 
495 

1,972 

774 
690 
649 
654 
418 

1,230 
879 
676 
626 
638 

4,578 
625 

2,610 
307 
439 



446 
1,754 
1,156 

661 
436 

717 



800 
270 



848 

254 

30 

278 

175 

65 

230 
449 
257 
109 
184 

4,667 
137 

1,686 

190 

66 

374 
107 
93 
392 
621 



117 
132 



7 
13 

1 
6 

4 
1 
1 

7 
1 



19 
2 
8 
1 
3 

3 
3 

'22" 
6 



1,227 

4,161 

741 

2,654 

990 

1,009 

909 

990 

767 

1,874 

1,273 

824 

958 

798 

6,725 
773 

3,418 
486 
733 

465 
675 

679 



796 
664 



837 

388 

1,366 

91 

/ 1,142 

322 

41 

332 

211 

78 

390 
678 
308 
168 



6,736 

193 

2,097 

228 



430 
146 
112 
630 

674 

766 
163 
137 



1 

8 

22 

2 



4 
6 
2 



7 
1 
4 

4 
3 

"21 

7 

4 

"3 
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XUMBER DWELLINGS AND FAMILIES, AND NUMBER OF 
PERSONS TO DWELLING AND FAMILY, BY COUNTIES. 



COUNTIBS. 



Total 
dwellings. 



Total 
families. 



Persons to 
a dwelling. 



Persons to 
a family. 



Belknap 

Carroll 

Cheshire 

Ooos 

Grafton 

Hillsborough 
Merrimack . . 
Rockingham. 
Strafford .... 
Sullivan 

Total.... 



4,498 


4,956 


4.52 


4,109 


4,328 


4.41 


6,323 


7,168 


4.68 


4,154 


4,729 


5.59 


8,294 


9,055 


4.49 


15,887 


20,149 


5.87 


10,624 


11,750 


4.65 


11,090 


12,189 


4.48 


7,722 


8,668 


4.98 


3,964 


4,356 


4.37 


76,665 


87,348 


4.91 



4.10 
4.19 
4.13 
4.91 
4.11 

4.63 
4.21 
4.07 
4.43 
3.97 



4.31 
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HUMBllll DWELLINGS AM) FAMILIES, AND KUMBER OF 
MSRSONS TO DWELLING AND FAMILY, IN PLACES JfAV- 
INQ 2,500 OR MORE INHABITANTS. 



TOWNB, CITXB8, E^. 



Total 
dwelUag^s. 



Total 
famiUes. 



Penoxis to 
a dwelliiiK. 



Persons to- 
afamtty. 



Berlin 

Claremont.... 

Cbricord 

Derry 

Dover 

llfxeter 

Itonington . . 

Ftaaklin 

Gilford 

HflVerMll .... 

Keene 

Laconia. 

Lancaster .... 

Lebanon 

Littleton 

Manchester... 

Milf ord 

Nashua 

Newmarket . . 
Newport 

Pembroke 

Peterborough 

Pittsfield 

Portsmouth . . 
Rochester ... . . 

Somersworth . 
Winchester... 
Wolfeborough 



3,360 

563 

2,489 

842 
763 
767 
7l(y 
643 

1,613 

1,108 

633 

736 

679 

5,309 
723 

3,534 
459 
608 

527 

538 

543 

2,127 

1,545 

1.011 
494 
566 



702 
1,307 
3,942 

626 
2,913 

1,049 
789 
963 
876 
647 

1,856 

1,297 

649 

920 



8,556 
730 

4,094 
585 
671 

594 

640 

643 

2,312 

1,682 

1,223 
571 
651 



10.24 
5.08 
5.06 
4.71 
5.14 

5.09 
4.02 
5.88 
5.05 
3.96 

4.62 
5.54 
5.33 
5.11 
4.96 

8.31 
4.17 
5.46 
5.97 
4.31 

6.02 
4.66 
4.80 
4.62 
4.79 

6.14 
5.23 
5.34 



5.81 
4.2^ 
4.31 
4.1^ 
4.39 

4.09 

s.m 

4.24 
4.0& 
3.93 

4.01 
4.74 
5.20 
4.09 
4.09 

5.16 
4.13 
4.72 
4.69 
3.91 

5.34 
3.92 
4.05 
4.25 
4.40 

5.08 
4.53 
4.64 
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STATISTICS OF FARMS, HOMES, AND MORT- 
GAGES. 

OWNERSHIP AND DEBT IK NEW HAMPSHIRE.* 

Selections from the results of the investigation of farm 
and home proprietorship and indebtedness in New Hamp- 
shire are herewith presented. Every family in the state is 
regarded as occupying a farm or a home not on a farm, 
and as hiring such farm or home, or owning it free of 
incumbrance, or owning it subject to incumbrance. In the 
class last named account has been taken of the incum- 
brance, its rate of interest and object, and the value of the 
farm or home. 

Among the 87,348 families of the state there are 38,626, 
or 44.11 per cent, of the total, which hire their farms and 
homes, and 48,822, or 56.89 per cent., which own them. 
Of the families which own, 11,441, or 23.43 per cent., have 
farm or home incumbrance, and 37,381, or 76.67 per cent., 
are free of incumbrance. In 100 families, on the average, 
44.11 hire their farms or homes, 13.10 own with incum- 
brance, and 42.79 own without incumbrance. 

There are 29,161 farm families in New Hampshire, which 
is 33.37 per cent, of the total number of families. Of these 
25,969, or 89.08 per cent., own and 3,182, or 10.92 per 
cent., hire the farms cultivated by them, while of the own- 
ing families 6,669,' or 21.79 per cent., have incumbrance on 
their farms, and 20,310, or 78.21 per cent., have no incum- 
brance. The average 100 farm families are composed of 
10.92 that hire, 19.41 that own with incumbrance, and 
69.67 that own without incumbrance. 

* Extra Census Bulletin No. 44, eleventh United States census. 
19 
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In 1880, 8.13 per cent, of the farms were hired, so that 
there is an apparent relative increase of farm tenancy dur- 
ing the decade ; but the sources of the statistics for 1880 
and 1890 are not the same, since the figures for ] 880 rep- 
resent farms, and those for 1890 farm families, and this 
may somewhat affect the comparison. 

The 58,197 home families are 66.63 per cent, of the 
families of the state, and are divided into the several classes 
as follows: Hiring families, 35,344, or 60.73 per cent, of 
the total number of home families ; owning families, 
22,853, or 39.27 per cent. ; families owning free of incum- 
brance, 17,071, or 74.70 per cent, of the total number 
owning ; families owning subject to incumbrance, 5,782, or 
25.30 per cent, of the owning families. Of 100 home 
families, on the average, 60.73 hire their homes, 9.94 own 
with incumbrance, and 29.33 own without incumbrance. 

City homes are hired in a greater degree than is found 
outside of cities. In the five cities of the state having a 
population of 8,000 to 50,000, there are 20,868 home 
families, of which 14,813, or 70.98 per cent., hire, and 
6,055, or 29.02 per cent., own their home. Homes subject 
to incumbrance are occupied by 1,497 owning families, or 
24.72 per cent, of the total owning families, and 4,558 
families, or 75.28 per cent, of the owning families, have no 
home incumbrance. In 100 of these city home families, on 
the average, 70.98 hire their homes, 7.18 own with incum- 
brance, and 21.84 own without incumbrance. In Manches- 
ter 78.69 per cent, of the home families hire their homes, 
and this is the largest percentage found among the five 
cities; Nashua comes next, with 70.04 per cent. The 
smallest percentage is 58.23 for Concord, and next to this 
is 66.18 for Portsmouth. 

In the state, outside of the five cities referred to, 55.00 
per cent, of the home families hire and 45.00 per cent, own 
their homes ; 25.51 per cent, of the home owning families 
own with incumbrance, and 74.49 per cent, without incum- 
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brance ; while among 100 home families, on the average, 
56.00 hire their homes, 11.48 own subject to incumbrance, 
and 88.62 own free of incumbrance. 

Liens amounting to $9,264,183 incumber the 11,441 
owned farms and homes of the state that are subject to 
incumbrance, $4,219,278 of which is on 5,669 farms and 
$5,044,905 on 6,782 homes. The value of the incumbered 
farms and homes is $24,482,907; farms, $10,976,087; 
homes, $18,506,820. Ratios of debt to value : Farms and 
homes, 87.84 per cent.; farms, 38.44 per cent.; homes, 
37.35 per cent. 

A debt of $1,804,324 incumbered 1,497 owned homes of 
the five cities containing a population of 8,000 to 50,000, 
and these incumbered homes are worth $4,874,757, so that 
the debt is 37.01 per cent, of the value. The debt incum- 
bering the owned homes in the state, outside of the five 
cities, is 37.64 per cent, of the value of the homes sub- 
ject to the incumbrance. 

The average owned and incumbered farm of the state is 
worth $1,940 ; home, $2,336 ; of each home in the five 
cities, $3,256. 

The average farm incumbrance for the state is $746 ; 
home, $873 ; home incumbrance in the five cities, $1,205. 
Hillsborough county has homes of the highest average value, 
namely, $2,999, and the least average value, $1,492, is in 
Carroll county. In the state, outside of the five cities, the 
average home value is $2,014; incumbrance, $756. As 
before stated, all values are confined to incumbered farms 
and homes occupied by owners. 

The chief rate of interest in this state is 6 per cent. 
This rate is paid on 90.07 per cent, of the farm incum- 
brance by 91.68 per cent, of the farm debtor families ; on 
90.72 per cent, of the home incumbrance by 93.72 per cent, 
of the home debtor families ; in the five cities on 92.15 per 
cent, of the home incumbrance by 93.52 per cent, of the 
families occupying owned and incumbered homes. These 
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percentages are contained in the following table, and the 
facts from which they were computed are exhibited in 
table 3. 

CLASSIFICATION OF INTEREST RATES. 





The State. 


Fob Homes in 
Cities OP 8,000 
AND Upwards. 


Bates of Iittbbebt. 


For farms. 


For homes. 




For num- 
ber of 
famlUes. 


For 
amount. 


For num- 
ber of 


For 
amount. 


For num- 
ber of 


For 
amount. 


Under 6 per cent. . 
6 per cent 


6.15 

91.68 

1.08 

0.44 

93.69 

2.17 
0.16 
0.05 
0.02 


8.27 

90.07 

0.70 

0.19 

91.59 

1.66 
0.14 
0.04 


4.08 

93.72 

1.24 

0.21 

95.81 

2.20 
0.11 
0.04 
0.02 


7.37 

90.72 

0.75 

0.16 

92.58 

1.91 
0.05 
0.01 


3.94 

93.52 

1.00 

0.27 

95.99 

2.54 
0.07 
0.07 
0.07 


5.36 
92.16 


7 per cent 


0.63 


8 per cent 


0.23 


6 to 8 per cent. inc. 

Over 6 per cent 

Over 8 per cent 

Over 10 per cent. . . 
Over 12 percent. . . 


94.64 
2.49 



Rates that are less than the principal state rate of 6 per 
cent, are paid by 6.15 per cent, of the farm debtor families 
on 8.27 per cent, of the farm debt ; by 4.08 per cent, of the 
home debtor families on 7.37 per cent, of the home debt ; 
in the five cities by 8.94 per cent, of the home debtor fami- 
lies on 6.36 per cent, of the home debt. 

In the state, rates higher than 6 per cent, are paid by 
2.17 per cent, of the farm debtor families on 1.66 per cent, 
of the farm debt; by 2.20 per cent, of the home debtor 
families on 1.91 per cent, of the home debt; in the five 
cities by 2.54 per cent, of the home debtor families on 2.49 
per cent, of the home debt. 

The highest rate reported is 18 per cent., which is paid 
by one home family on a debt of $70. 

The legislature of New Hampshire limited the rate of 
interest to 6 per cent, in 1791, and the limit has not been 
changed since that year. 

The total interest charge for one year on the debt incum- 
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bering the owned farms of the state is $249,485 ; on the 
homes, $298,518 ; total, $548,003. 

The average interest charge for one year on each farm is 
$44 ; home, $52 ; on each home in the five cities, $72. 

On farm loans the average rate of interest is 5.91 per 
<5ent.; on home loans, 5.92 per cent. ; on home loans in the 
five cities, 5.95 per cent. Hence the average annual inter- 
•est value of each owned and incumbered farm in this state 
is $115 ; of each home, $138 ; of each home in the five 
cities, $194. Outside of the five cities the average annual 
interest charge on each home is $45 ; average rate, 5.90 per 
oent.; average annual interest value, $119. 

Investigation of the reasons why farm and home indebt- 
edness was incurred, discloses the fact that 79.42 per cent, 
of the farm debtor families of the state incurred 80.14 per 
<3ent. of the farm debt for the purpose of buying real estate 
and making real estate improvements, when these objects 
were not associated with other objects, and that for the 
^ame objects, in the case of homes, 81.15 per cent, of the 
home debtor families incurred 79.81 per cent, of the home 
debt ; in the five cities that 81.36 per cent, of the home 
•debtor families incuned 78.61 per cent, of the home debt. 

The objects of the real estate purchase and improve- 
ments, business, and purchase of personal property, when 
not complicated with other objects, led 84.65 per cent, of 
the farm debtor families of the state to incur 85.93 per 
cent, of the farm debt ; 89.29 per cent, of the home debtor 
families to incur 92.40 per cent, of the home debt; 91.12 
per cent, of the home debtor families in the five cities to 
incur 93.79 per cent, of the home debt. 

Farm and family expenses, standing alone, are repre- 
sented by 6.98 per cent, of the farm debtor families of the 
state and 4.04 per cent, of the farm debt; family expenses 
by 6.52 per cent, of the home debtor families, and 2.56 per 
cent, of the home debt ; family expenses in the five cities 
by 4.27 per cent, of the home debtor families and 1.89 per 
■cent, of the home debt. 
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Table 2.— VALUE OP FARMS AND HOMES OCCUPIED BY 
OWNERS AND INCUMBERED AND AMOUNT AND PER- 
CENTAGE OP INCUMBRANCE THEREON. 



Civil Divisions. 


Number 

of f amiUes 

owning, 

with 
incum- 
brance. 


Value. 


Incum- 
brance. 


Per- 
centage 
of incum- 
brance 
of value. 


The state 


11,441 


$24,482,907 


$9,264,183 


37 84 






For farms 


6,659 

5,782 


10,976,087 
13,506,820 


4,219,278 
5,044,905 


38 44 


For homes 


37 35 






Five cities (for homes) 


1,497 


4,874,757 


1,804,324 


37.01 


Concord 


349 
169 
551 
323 
105 


, 940,866 

469,296 

2,047,222 

1,090,661 

326,712 


338,572 
188,271 
749,614 
386,165 
141,702 


35.99 


Dover 


40.12 


Manchester 


36.62 


Nashua 


35.41 


Portsmouth 


43.37 






Rest of state (for homes) . 


4,285 


8,632,063 


3,240,581 


37.54 
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Table 4.— AMOUNT OF ANNUAL INTEREST CHARGE AND 
AVERAGE VALUE, INCUMBRANCE, ANNUAL INTEREST 
CHARGE, AND ANNUAL RATE OF INTEREST FOR FARMS 
AND HOMES OCCUPIED BY OWNERS AND INCUMBERED. 



CrTiL Divisions. 



The state 

For farms 

For homes 

Five cities (for homes) 

Concord 

Dover 

Manchester 

Nashua 

Portsmouth 

Rest of state (for homes) 



III 



$2,140 

1,940 
2,336 



3,256 

2,696 
2,777 
3,715 
3,377 
3,112 

2,014 



is. 

fill 



$810 

746 
873 



1,205 

970 
1,114 
1,360 
1,196 
1,350 

766 






$548,003 



249,485 
298,518 



107,334 



20,240 
11,332 
44,283 
23,084 
8,395 



191,184 



(4 esc 






$48 

44 
52 



72 

58 
67 
80 
71 
80 

45 



fit 

-I 

5^ 



5.92 

5.91 
5.92 



5.95 

5.98 
6.02 
5.91 
5.98 
5.92 

5.90 
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MORTGAGES IN NEW HAMPSHIRE.* 

New Hampshire exhibits a mortgage movement whose 
progressive tendency is found in the increase from 1880 to 
1881 and from 1888 to 1889. 

Table 1 shows that during the decade ending December 
81, 1889, the real estate mortgages made in this state, and 
mentioning the amount of debt secured, numbered 40,663, 
and represented an incurred debt of $86,299,040. The 
amount of this debt incurred in 1880 was $2,643,999, and 
with some fluctuations there was an increase to $4,407,608, 
incurred in 1889. The 587 mortgages made in this state in 
the course of 10 years, not stating the amount of debt 
secured by them, are not included in any totals but their 
own, except in the number of acres and lots shown in 
table 1, and except when otherwise mentioned. 

The yearly fluctuations in the number of mortgages made 
correspond closely to the fluctuations in the amount of 
debt. In 1880, 3,241 mortgages stating amount of debt 
were made, and 4,672 in 1889. The number of mortgages 
made in 1889 gained 44.16 per cent, upon those made in 
1880 ; the amount of debt incurred, 66.70 per cent. During 
the 10 years preceding June 1, 1890, the population of the 
state increased 8.61 per cent. 

In each of five of the ten counties of the state a mortgage 
debt of more than $3,000,000 was incurred during the 10 
years : in Cheshire county, $3,308,772 ; in Grafton county, 
$4,924,694; in Hillsborough county, $9,886,463 ; in Merri- 
mack county, $3,803,650 ; in Rockingham county, $3,439,280. 

A debt of $18,616,676 was placed on acre tracts during 
the 10 years, or 62.74 per cent, of the total for acre tracts 
and lots, and this amount was represented by 24,427 mort- 
gages, or 60.07 per cent, of the total number. In the an- 
nual amount of mortgages on acres there were fluctuations, 
but if 1880 be omitted, the acre mortgage movement may be 

*Extara Census Bulletin No. 45, eleventh U. S. census. 
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regarded as stationary daring the period. A debt of 
$1,625,262 was incurred in 1880 and of $1,886,066 in 1889. 
The acre mortgages numbered 2,050 in 1880 and increased 
to 2,621 in 1889. 

Of the total amount of real estate mortgage debt incurred 
during the 10 years $16,683,365, or 47.26 per cent, in- 
cumbered lots. The amount incurred in 1880 was 
$1,018,747 ; in 1889 it was $2,522,642. The gain in num- 
ber of mortgages in 1889 over those of 1880 was 80.60 per 
cent.; in amount of incurred debt, 147.61 per cent. 

During the 10 years 1,942,461 acres were incumbered by 
24,955 mortgages stating and not stating amount of debt. 
In 1880 the number of acres incumbered was 151,538 ; in 
1889 the number was 202,188 ; increase of 1889 over 1880, 
23.42 per cent. Lots to the number of 15,990 were incum- 
bered during the decade by 16,295 mortgages stating and 
not stating amount of debt ; 1,203 in 1880 ; 2,191 in 1889 ; 
increase of 1889 over 1880, 82.13 per cent. 

The average amount of each mortgage on acres made in 
the state during the decade was $762 ; on lots, $1,028. Each 
mortgage on acres covered 78 acres on the average ; each 
mortgage on lots covered 0.98 of 1 lot. A debt of $9.79 
was placed on each mortgaged acre on the average ; of $1,047 
on each mortgaged lot. Mortgages not stating amount of 
debt are included in computing the average number of acres 
and lots per mortgage. 

EXISTING INDEBTEDNESS. 

Table 2 shows that the existing mortgage debt of New 
Hampshire is $18,968,259, of which $9,430,640, or 49.72 per 
cent., is on acres, and $9,537,719, or 50.28 per cent., is on lots. 
Of the 25,189 mortgages in force, 14,557, or 57.79 per cent., 
are on acres, and 10,632 or 42.21 per cent, are on lots. 
Mortgages in force cover 1,151,143 acres and 10,466 lots. 
Mortgages have an average life of 6.069 years ; on acres^ 
5.960 years ; on lots, 6.201 years. The partial payments. 
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adopted for this state are 13.98 per cent, of the face of the 
existing mortgages on acres ; 15.72 per cent, on lots ; total, 
14.86 per cent. 

An existing mortgage debt of more than $2,000,000 is 
found in three counties, namely, Grafton county, whose debt 
is $2,428,505 ; Hillsborough county, with a debt of $5,607,- 
960, and Merrimack county, with a debt of $2,175,721. 

Some derived results that have been obtained follow : 

Percentage of estimated true value of all taxed real estate repre- 
sented by the debt inforce 11 .68 

Average amount of debt in force per mortgaged acre $8. 19 

Average rate of interest on the existing debt 6. 98 

Average rate of interest on the existing debt on acres 5. 98 

Average rate of interest on the existing debts on lots 5.98 

Average number of acres covered by each mortgage in force 

against acres 79 

Average amount of debt to each mortgage in force $753 

Average amount of debt to each mortgage in force against acres $648 
Average amount of debt to each mortgage in force against lots. . $897 
Per capita existing debt $50 

BATES OF INTEREST AND CLASSIFICATION OF AMOUNTS. 

It is shown in table 3 that 6 per cent, was the principal 
rate of interest in this state during the 10-year period. The 
amount of debt incurred at this rate was 97.87 per cent, of 
the total ; under 6 per cent., 1.94 per cent, of the total ; over 
6 per cent., 0.19of 1 per cent, of the total ; over 8 per cent., 
0.01 of 1 per cent, of the total. The rate of interest was 
limited by law to 6 per cent, in 1791, and this limit has not 
since been changed. The debt of over 135,000,000 incur- 
red in this state during the 10-year period bore 14 different 
rates of interest, and besides this $4,725 was not subject to 
any interest. The highest rate discovered was 18 per cent. 

The number of mortgages are classified according to their 
amounts in table 4. During the 10 years 48.88 per cent, of 
the number of mortgages were made for amounts less than 
f 500, 25.47 per cent, for amounts of 1500 and under $1,000, 
24.46 per cent, for amounts of |1,000 and under 16,000, 
and 1.69 per cent, for amounts of $5,000 and over. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSIONS. 

Financial and industrial depressions in the business world 
seem to be one of the characteristic phases of existence 
that come and go, like epidemics, causing distress and 
suffering for a time, and then disappearing ; and in a few 
years again returning, only to be repeated as the years roll on. 
In 1837, 1847, 1857, 1867, 1873, and 1882, the country 
experienced panics of more or less severity, the causes 
being attributable to various influences — change in the 
policies of administrations, influx of foreign capital, ma- 
nipulations of the money power, want of confidence, con- 
traction, inflation, and withdrawal of currency for specula- 
tive purposes, suspension and resumption of specie payments, 
disturbed value of gold and silver, demonetization and 
remonetization of silver, issue of greenbacks, the great 
development of invention, improvident and misdirected 
efforts of laboring classes, cheap imported labor, surplus 
of labor in cities, privileged legislation, speculation in 
the necessaries of life, over-production, agitation of tariff, 
unjust and over-taxation, and many others. 

At the present time the country is passing through a 
depressional period of unusual severity. Many theories 
are advanced as to the causes that led to the "hard times," 
and a comparison with the experience of former panicky 
periods will show that many of the same contagious symp- 
toms that in those years were developed, are now, and have 
been for some time, unpleasantly conspicuous. Enormous 
land and real estate speculation, in which millions of money 
were loaned on property greatly outvalued, gigantic specu- 
lation in food and other products, stocks and bonds, etc., 
and consequent stringency in the money market, uncer- 
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tainty of the future of the monetary standard, fear of tariff 
legislation, inventions in labor-saving machinery, surplus 
labor, over-production, and general lack of confidence are 
among some of the alleged causes of the present depression 
in business, as in similar days of yore. DutCb Review^ 
a very good authority, says that " monetary anxieties ap- 
peared to cause the panic, which became epidemic when 
doubts were raised early in the year about redemption of 
treasury notes in silver." But whatever the cause, business 
men necessarily became cautious of the future, and with- 
held investments that might prove unremunerative ; for 
the same reason, buyers are still withholding purchases 
other than those called for by immediate necessity. Hop- 
ing for an improved market, and a desire, in many cases, 
to keep help employed, goods have been manufactured and 
stored, and as a result, warehouses have been over- 
crowded, and mills and other establishments have been 
forced to close for indefinite periods, throwing thousands 
and hundreds of thousands out of employment. Where 
business has been continued, hours of labor and number 
of employes have been reduced, and where resumed, after 
an enforced idleness, a reduction of wages has invariably 
followed. Failure after failure, involving millions of 
money, have ensued, and the year 1893 passed into history 
as one of the most disastrous to the business interests of 
the country ever experienced. 

The report of R. G. Dun & Co., for the year 1893, shows 
the largest number of commercial failures and the greatest 
aggregate of liabilities ever recorded. In summarizing the 
statistics given, the report says: 

" Starting with the largest trade ever known, mills 
crowded with work, and all business stimulated by high 
hopes, the year 1893 has proved, in sudden shrinkage of 
trade, in commercial disasters, and depression of industries, 
the worst for fifty years. Whether the final results of the 
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panic of 1837 were relatively more severe, the scanty 
records of that time do not clearly show. The year closes 
with prices of many products the lowest ever known, with 
millions of workers seeking in vain for work, and with 
charity laboring to keep back suffering and starvation in 
all our cities. 

'* The review of different departments of trade exhibits a 
collapse of industry and business, which is almost without 
precedent. The iron industry sustained a weekly produc- 
tion of 181,551 tons of pig May 1, but by October 1 the 
output had fallen to 73,895 tons, and the recovery to about 
100,000 tons December 1, still leaves 40 per cent, of the 
force unemployed. Over half the woollen manufacture is 
idle, and excepting a brief recovery in November, has 
been, ever since new wool came in May ; for all sales at the 
three chief markets in the eight months have been but 
106,795,460 pounds, partly for speculation, the price hav- 
ing fallen 20 per cent, for fleece to the lowest point ever 
known, against 212,319,003 pounds in the same months 
last year. 

"Sales of cotton goods are fully a quarter below the 
usual quantity. . . . Not only manufactured goods as 
a whole, but the most important farm products are so low 
that producers find little comfort. 

" Clear evidence of the shrinkage in different branches 
of business is afforded by answers already received to sev- 
eral thousand circulars requesting figures of sales during 
the last half of 1893 and 1892. Returns of textile goods 
already show sales amounting to 143,893,875 this year, 
against $70,347,882 last year, a decrease of 37 per cent. 
Iron returns thus far aggregate 140,863,180, against 
$65,520,921 last year, a decrease of 38 per cent. Reports 
thus far of jewelry show a decrease of 29 per cent., of fur- 
niture 26 per cent., of hats 19.6 per cent., of hardware 19 
per cent., of shoe manufactures 18 per cent, and by dealers 
8 per cent., and of clothing 10 per cent. 
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"In thirty HseveD years, covered by the records of this 
agency, the number of failures has only once risen a little 
above 16,650 in a year. In 1893 the number reported has 
been 16,650. The aggregate of liabilities in all failures 
reported has in six years risen above $200,000,000. Thia 
year the strictly commercial liabilities have been 
$331,422,089, the liabilities of banking and financial insti- 
tutions have been $210,956,864, and the liabilities of rail- 
roads placed in the hands of receivers about $1,212,217,033. 

"The classified returns show 3,226 manufacturing fail- 
ures, with liabilities of $164,707,449; 10,683 failures in 
legitimate trade, with liabilities of $85,527,896, and 302 
other failures, including brokers and speculators, with lia- 
bilities of $36,662,735." 

Bradstreet's says : 

" The total number of business failures throughout the 
United States is 15,560 for 1893, an increase of more than 
50 per cent, from the year before, while the total liabilities 
are $402,400,000, an increase of nearly 400 per cent, over 
the year before. The total assets are $263,000,000, or 65 
per cent, of the liabilities, a larger proportion of assets to 
liabilities than ever before reported. The commercial 
death rate throughout the country has jumped from 1 in 100 
in 1892 to li in 100 in the past year. These totals do not 
include more than 240 banks compelled to suspend, with 
an aggregate of about $80,000,000 liabilities and assets 
fully 25 per cent, in excess of that sum. The total num- 
ber of failures in New England in 1893 was 2,139 ; total lia- 
bilities, $45,465,110; assets, $23,867,874: against 1,659 
failures ; liabilities, $16,278,733 ; assets, $6,057,759, in 1892. 
Bank clearings, at cities reporting throughout the United 
States, for the past twelve months aggregate approximately 
$53,420,901,000, about 12.5 per cent, less than in 1892." 

President Gompers of the American Federation of Labor, 
in his address before that body at its recent annual meeting 
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in Chicago, spoke of the " hard times," and how they 
might have been averted, from a workingman's standpoint, 
as follows : 

" Since August of this year we have been in the great- 
•est industrial depression this country has ever experienced. 
It is no exaggeration to say that more than three millions 
of our fellow-toilers throughout the country are without 
•employment, and have been so since the time named. 
This lamentable industrial condition is attributed by many 
to various causes. . . . From the time industry began 
to emerge from the panic of 1873-79 there began the intro- 
duction of vastly improved machinery, tools, and methods 
of production. The inventions in electricity, the general 
application of this force as well as steam to industry was 
indeed displacing labor faster than new industries could be 
founded. Production, production, production, faster, 
greater, was the impulse, the thought and motive of the 
capitalist class. . . . The Federation early foresaw the 
great difficulty which confronted the people, and in 1884 
declared for the movement to reduce the hours of labor. 
. . . Had we been met by less antagonism of the capi- 
talistic class and by those who should have been our 
friends, it is ^afe to say that the panic of 1893 would have 
been averted, deferred, and certainly less intense." 

While the effect of the financial condition of the country 
has been perhaps more keenly felt in New Hampshire than 
ever before, it is not probable that the proportion of the un- 
employed to the employed in the state is much greater than 
in former depressional periods. Manchester, Nashua, Con- 
cord, and Keene are reported to have not over a thousand 
people out of work within their limits, and the state is par- 
ticularly fortunate in having but a small percentage of its 
people unemployed. Many business firms and corporations 
have closed for brief periods, shutting out thousands of daily 
toilers, but the time of their enforced idleness was in most 
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cases brief ; and the hum of industry has been heard almost 
coijtinually in all the cities and towns of the state. Many 
establishments are running on short time, but there are very 
few shut down indefinitely. 

The number of commercial failures in New Hampshire 
during 1893 was 58, with total liabilities amounting to 
$320,730; in manufacturing industries 12, with $168,632 
liabilities ; traders 41, with $152,098 liabilities. Only eight 
states in the entire country show a less number of failures 
for the year, and seven a smaller amount of liabilities. 
There were 9 banking failures in the state in 1893, with 
liabilities amounting to $9,424,000. In comparison with 
the commercial failures, which were few in number and 
small in amount of liabilities, the showing is not so favor- 
able. In only 21 states did the number of banking failures 
exceed the number in New Hampshire, and only 7 in 
which the liabilities were in excess of the above named 
amount. But comparatively little suffering, caused by 
non-employment, has been experienced by our people, and 
there has been but little call for special assistance in this 
direction. Our people are much better oflf in this respect 
than in many other states where manufacturing industries 
enter more largely into the occupation of the inhabitants. 
In Boston, Lowell, Fall River, Taunton, and Pittsfield, 
Mass., in Providence, R. I., and in Lewiston and other cities^ 
in Maine, in Hartford, New Haven, Danbury, and Norwich, 
Conn., and in other localities in the New England states, the 
number of unemployed is estimated at nearly 70,000, upon 
whom there are 160,000 people dependent for support. The 
greater number of unemployed throughout the country are 
found in the middle and central western states, and in many 
cities large appropriations have been made to give them 
work temporarily and relieve them from immediate want, 
and large sums from the charitably inclined have been con- 
tributed and expended for the relief of suffering and dis- 
tress among the needy classes. 
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In view of the unsettled condition of the business inter- 
ests of the country, and the many opinions entertained as to 
the probable causes thereof, a brief review of the panics of 
1837, 1847, 1857, 1867, 1873, and 1882-'86, taken from the 
first report of the U. S. Bureau of Labor, published in 1889, 
which is mainly devoted to a consideration of industrial de- 
pressions in the United States, cannot fail to be of interest 
at this time. 

1837. 

The depression of 1887 was the result of financial troub- 
les. The expansion of credit brought the train of evils 
of this period. There were many circumstances which 
seemed to aggravate the difficulties of the time, but they 
were mostly of a financial nature. Speculation, unsatisfac- 
tory financial condition of the country, inflation of the cur- 
rency, unnatural extension of the system of internal im- 
provements, short crops, over-trading, extension of credits, 
all these contributed their influence in causing a crisis, and 
the crisis, aggravated, grew into an industrial depression, 
although wages were not materially affected and the vol- 
ume of production and of general business was kept re- 
markably steady. The influence of the distribution of the 
surplus revenue did much to aggravate the depression of 
the period under consideration. This surplus gave foreign 
investors confidence in the credit of the states, and many of 
them borrowed money for the prosecution of improvement. 
Men were taken from productive and put to work in non- 
productive undertakings, as the result of the existence of a 
credit based upon the knowledge of the large surplus in the 
treasury of the country. The natural result of the transfer 
of labor from productive to non-productive enterprises, was 
the cessation of the production of the commodities of life. 
Great importations necessarily followed, calling for large 
shipments of specie to foreign countries. These conditions 
existed until the crash came, and then came the aggrava- 
tion resulting Jrom the distribution of the surplus itself. 
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Governor Thomas, of Maryland, in his message of Decem- 
ber 27, 1842, used the following significant language : 

" Nothing has influenced more fatally the evil counsels, 
by which so many of the states have become involved, than 
the delusive expectations — ^rekindled constantly as fast 
as they are quenched — of pecuniary largesses from the 
national treasury for state purposes. The distribution law 
(miscalled the deposit act), which beggared the general 
government, whilst but few of the recipients of its bounties 
have been enriched, caused a most unfortunate revolution 
in public feeling, if not in public opinion. The possession 
of that fund, stimulating as it did the wildest speculations, 
destroyed at once all those salutary restraints found in the 
habits of the people and the conditions and powers of their 
local governments. An inexhaustible fountain of wealth, 
it was believed, had been opened, which was to flow in 
perennial streams into the state treasuries. State legis- 
lators, it was thought, were no longer to be limited in their 
operations, or abridged in their expenditures, by the 
amount of revenue they might be emboldened to take 
directly by taxes from the pockets of the people. A new 
source of supply was to come through the breach made in 
the federal constitution. Private property was to be 
obtained for public purposes by a less perceptible, because 
more circuitous, route. High tariffs were to be levied, to 
supply not only the demands of the national treasury, but, 
in conjunction with the land sales, to furnish a surplus for 
distribution after that deposit was exhausted. Under 
the influence of these and similar delusions, the large and 
oppressive debt of Maryland has been contracted." 

The depression resulting from the crisis of 1837 contin- 
ued, with more or less severity, for four or five years. 

1847. 

After the effects of the financial disturbances of 1837 
had passed away, a reasonable degree of prosperity was 
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•experienced, and then came many changes in the tariiBf. 
Prices became reduced, not entirely through the influence 
of tariff changes, for there were cooperating causes, but 
certainly there was a decline in prices after the increase of 
duties in 1841. In 1843 imports began to increase. The 
revival of trade, which came with the reaction, brought the 
•country to a state of considerable prosperity. In 1846 
•came another change in the tariff, and much agitation and 
•discussion followed. Apprehension arose, fluctuation of 
prices ensued, imports largely increased, and the shipment 
of gold to foreign countries increased accordingly. The 
industries of the country became affected in the way of 
prices and profits, although the general business of the 
<Jountry in volume was not seriously involved. The years 
1847 and 1848 passed with sufficient depression, however, 
to constitute those years a period of stagnation. The Mex- 
ican War had but little if any influence upon the commer- 
cial or industrial features of this period. 

1867. 

The industrial depression of 1857-'58 was incidental to 
the financial panic. Wages were not affected to any great 
extent, nor was the volume of business. The total com- 
merce of the country rose to a very high point in 1857, and 
fell more than $100,000,000 from that point in 1858, but 
rose again in 1859. Speculation, extension of credit, and 
all the usual accompaniments of financial disturbances 
ushered in the period. The only extensive investigation 
that has been observed, relative to this period, was made by 
a committee of the Boston Board of Trade, appointed at 
the annual meeting in January, 1858, " to make a deliber- 
ate and thorough investigation into the causes of the recent 
monetary difficulties and mercantile embarrassments, with 
a view to the adoption of such remedies as the nature of 
the case will allow." This committee made its report in 
April, 1858. The committee, disclaiming all political and 
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partisan bias, considered, among the causes of the disturb- 
ances, the effects of the tariff of 1846, but they remarked : 

" The injurious effects of this measure have, doubtless, 
been materially modified by peculiarly marked events, such 
as the famine in Ireland, demanding an extraordinary 
export of breadstuffs from the United States, and by the 
discovery of the rich and extensive gold mines of Cali- 
fornia, by which many hundred millions of gold have been 
rapidly added to the currency of the world." 

The committee concluded that the discovery of gold in 
California and Australia were events to be placed among 
the first and most influential causes which, by their exces- 
sively stimulating character, had a tendency to produce 
the commercial embarrassments of the period. 

They supplemented the causes . . . with a review 
and criticism of banking systems, of demand loans, of 
faulty exchange, and of other matters which naturally 
grow out of a vicious credit system. 

The rates of wages do not seem to have been much 
affected during this period, although there were many 
stoppages, and many laborers worked on short time. The 
volume of business preserved its status to a wonderful 
degree, yet the period has passed into history as one of the 
severest depressions that has occurred in this count^J^ 
The revival of business came slowly, until the war gave 
activity to all branches of trade. 

1867. 

The year 1867 can hardly be called one of financial 
panics or industrial depression, although "hard times" 
apparently prevailed. The stimulation to all industries 
resulting from the war, the speculative enterprises under- 
taken, the extension of credits, and the slackening of pro- 
duction necessarily caused a reaction, and a consequent 
stagnation of business ; but the period was hardly spoken 
of by business men as one of any particular hardship. 
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People for awhile began to be conservative ; but the 
impetus engendered by the war could not be overcome, and 
it was not until the crash of 1873 that the effects of undue 
excitement in all branches of trade and business were thor- 
oughly realized. 

1878-78. 

The causes alleged for the disturbances in trade and 
industry during this period are very numerous. The 
United States felt the results of German over-trading and 
over-speculation, as reflected through Great Britain, and 
these, and other exterior influences, combined with ample 
causes of our own, without looking abroad, caused the 
financial crisis of 1873. There had been a period of exces- 
sive speculation, especially in railroads and real estate ; 
large failures following that of Jay Cooke, inflation of the 
currency, high protective tariff, large immigration, and the 
unnatural stimulus given to industry by the war brought 
the monetary affairs of the country to a crisis, resulting in 
general distrust, fall of prices, apprehension, and all the 
train of evils which follow such crisis. The result was an 
industrial depression, lasting until the latter part of 1878, 
and this industrial depression was far more severe than any 
that preceded it or that which has followed it. This depres- 
sion was so great, and the disturbances resulting from it of 
such varied and distressing ramifications, that it stimulated 
the study of panics and depressions to a greater extent 
than any preceding period. The period was, however, like 
most of those that had preceded it, so far as character was 
concerned, being ushered in by financial disturbances, and 
they followed in turn by industrial depressions. The 
causes alleged for the crisis and depression which followed 
it, as remarked, were varied indeed. Two congres- 
sional committees, one under the chairmanship of the Hon. 
Hendrick B. Wright, of Pennsylvania, and the other under 
the chairmanship of Hon. Abram S. Hewitt, of New York, 
were appointed, with special instructions to investigate the 
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causes of the depression. Later oq, the senate committee 
on education and labor, under the chairmanship of Hon. 
Henry W. Blair, made a wide investigation of the affairs of 
labor and capital, and many of the witnesses who testified 
before the committee undertook to give the causes of the 
depression existing from 1873 to 1878. 

The industrial depression of 1873-78 was very severe in 
extent and duration, although, like all other depressions, 
there was much apprehension to be added to the reality. 
As an instance of this, it was currently said, and generally 
believed, although the source of information was never 
given, that there were at least 3,000,000 mechanics out of 
employment in the United States, and that the state of 
Massachusetts alone had at least 300,000. An investiga- 
tion conducted in June, 1878, and repeated in November 
of the same year, through all the towns and cities of the 
commonwealth named, showed the number of people who 
desired to be employed, and who would have been employed, 
had it not been for the depression, to be about 29,000 
instead of 300,000. The absurdity of the statement of 
300,000 being out of employment, in consideration of the 
fact that there were only about 318,000 in the state ordin- 
arily engaged at that time in mechanical industries, stood 
unchallenged for nearly a year; yet the depression was 
severe, indeed, and the remarkable industrial activity which 
preceded it extended its influence over into the period of 
depression in which the country now finds itself. Activity 
was restored in the latter part of 1878, and continued, with 
more or less prosperity accompanying it, until 1882. 

1882-'86. 
The depression for this period came in gradually and 
without the usual accompaniments of financial panics and 
crises. 

In searching, whether in Europe or America, for the 
causes of the industrial disease which has affected the man- 
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ufacturing world since 1882, it is interesting to note how 
fully trade, profession, or calling influences opinions given. 
Bankers and merchants are likely to give as the absolute 
cause of depressions some financial or commercial reasons ; 
clergymen and moralists largely incline to assert that social 
and moral influences, united with providential causes, pro- 
duce the industrial difficulties which afflict nations; manu- 
facturers incline to give industrial conditions, labor legisla- 
tion, labor agitation, the demands of the workingmen, over- 
production, and various features of the industrial system as 
causes, while the workingmen attribute industrial diseases 
to combinations of capital, long hours of labor, low wages, 
machinery, and kindred causes. The politician feels that 
changes in administration, the non-enactment of laws that 
he desires, tariffs, or the absence of tariffs, are the chief in- 
fluencing causes of industrial disturbances. The fact that, 
as a rule, one's opinions can be foreseen by knowing his 
calling in life, vitiates to a large extent the value of causes 
alleged, yet when all classes unite upon a few prominent 
reasons, and those reasons can be illustrated by facts, it 
becomes possible to consider the alleged causes of indus- 
trial depression with a fair degree of intelligence and with 
conclusions that have sufficient soundness in them to indi- 
cate partial remedial agencies." 

The alleged causes of the depression, as gathered by the 
agents of the U. S. Bureau of Labor, and presented in the 
report, were almost as numerous as the persons expressing 
an opinion thereon, and are in keeping with the suggestion 
that trade, profession, or calling, has much to do with the 
views of men upon any subject. ' Commissioner Wright 
adds, — 

" An analysis of the alleged causes classifies them into 
three great divisions. First, leading or direct causes, such 
as over*production, cost of production, influence of machin- 
ery, crippling of the consumption power, etc.; second, 
contributory causes, such as transportation, distribution^ 
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exchanges, commercial systems, etc.; and third, remote, 
indirect, and trivial causes. ... A second classifica- 
tion might be made, involving simply, character of causes, 
as ; first, providential, involving those causes which come 
from natural phenomena — floods, disasters, earthquakes, 
etc. ; second, social and moral causes, such as speculative 
ideas, lack of integrity, lack of confidence in government, 
etc. ; third, political, such as political changes, discussion of 
commercial systems, legislation, etc.; fourth, commercial 
and mercantile, such as railroad building, improvements, 
systems of taxation, etc. ; fifth, financial, such as banking 
systems, credit, currency, interest, etc.; sixth, industrial 
and mechanical, involving over-production, displacement 
of labor by machinery, wages, variation of wages, cost of 
production, hours of labor, etc." 

In the discussion of the various causes that led to the 
depressional period of 1882-'86, the report touches at length 
upon several subjects of absorbing interest, but none more 
so than that relating to " machinery and over-production," 
in which a great deal of information of general interest to 
laboring people in particular is given regarding the dis- 
placement of labor through modern inventions, as follows: 

"Machinery — and the word is used in its largest and 
most comprehensive sense — ^has been most potent in bring- 
ing the mechanically-producing nations of the world to 
their present industrial position, which position constitutes 
an epoch in their industrial development. The rapid 
development and adaptation of machinery in all the activ- 
ities belonging to production and transportation have 
brought what is commonly called over-production, so that 
machinery and over-production are two causes so closely 
allied that it is quite difficult to discuss the one without 
taking the other into consideration. That labor-saving 
machinery, so called, but which more properly should be 
called labor-making or labor-assisting machinery, displaces 
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labor temporarily cannotf successfully be denied. All men 
of sound minds admit the permanent good effects of ma- 
chinery, but the permanent good effects of it do not pre- 
vent the temporary displacement of labor, which displace- 
ment, so far as the labor displaced is concerned, assists in 
crippling the consuming power of the community. A few 
illustrations relative to the displacement of labor by the in- 
troduction of machinery, if of no value in themselves, are 
of historic value in preserving the growth of industrial sys- 
tems and the changes which come with them, and are there- 
fore given in this chapter. It has been very difficult to 
gather positive information illustrating points so thorough- 
ly apparent; yet the Bureau has been able, and from origi- 
nal sources largely, to bring together a mass of facts relat- 
ing to the temporary displacement of labor and to condi- 
tions of industry and of society which would exist without 
the presence of power machinery. These illustrations show 
positively the influence of inventions in bringing about in- 
dustrial depression. 

"In the manufacture of agricultural implements new 
machinery during the past fifteen or twenty years has, in 
the opinion of some of the best manufacturers of such im- 
plements, displaced fully fifty per cent, of the muscular 
labor formerly employed, as, for instance, hammers and dies 
have done away with the most particular labor on a plow. 

" In the manufacture of small arms, where man, by man- 
ual labor was formerly able to turn and fit one stock for 
a musket in one day of ten hours, three men now, by a 
division of labor and the use of power machinery will turn 
out and fit from 125 to 160 stocks in ten hours. By this 
it is seen that one man individually turns out and fits the 
equivalent of forty-two to fifty stocks in ten hours against 
one stock in the same length of time by manual labor, a 
displacement of forty-four to forty-nine men in this one 
operation. 
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"In brick-making, improved devices displace ten per 
cent, of the labor, while in manufacturing fire-brick forty 
per cent, has been displaced, and yet, in some concerns, in 
manufacturing various kinds of bricks, no displacement has. 
occurred. 

'^ The manufacture of boots and shoes offers some very 
wonderful facts in this connection. In one large and long 
established manufactory in one of the eastern states the 
proprietors testify that it would require 500 persons work- 
ing by hand processes to make as many women's boots and 
shoes as 100 persons now make with the aid of machinery, 
a displacement of 80 per cent. In another class of the 
same industry the number of men required to produce a 
given quantity of boots and shoes has been reduced 
one half. In another locality, and on another quality of 
boots, being entirely for women's wear, where formerly a 
first-class workman could turn out six pairs in one week, 
he will now turn out eighteen pairs. A well known firm,, 
engaged in manufacturing boots and shoes in the West, 
states that in the grade of goods manufactured by it, it 
would take 120 persons working by hand to produce the 
amount of work done in its factory by 60 employes, and 
the hand-work would not compare in workmanship and 
appearance, as expressed by the concern, by 60 per cent. 
Goodyear's sewing machine for turned shoes, with one 
man, will sew 260 pairs in one day. It would require 
eight men working by hand to sew the same number. By 
the use of King's heel-shaver or trimmer one man will trim 
300 pairs of shoes a day, where it formerly took three men 
to do the same. One man, with the McKay machine, can 
handle 300 pairs of shoes per day, while, without the 
machine, he can handle but five pairs in the same time.. 
In nailing on heels, by the use of machinery, one man and 
a boy can heel 300 pairs of shoes per day. It would 
require five men to do this by hand. In finishing the bot- 
toms of shoes, one with a sand-papering machine can han- 
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die 300 pairs, while it would require four men to do the 
same by hand. A large Philadelphia firm, engaged in the 
manufacture of boys' and children's shoes, states — and the 
foreman of the establishment corroborates the evidence — 
that the introduction of new machinery within the past 
thirty years has displaced about six times the amount of 
hand labor required, and the cost of the product has been 
reduced one half. On another grade of goods, manufac- 
tured in Maine, the facts collected by the agents of the 
bureau show that one man can now do the work which 
twenty years ago required ten men. 

********* 

" In the construction of carriages and wagons, a foreman 
of fifty years' experience testifies that the length of time it 
took a given number of skilled workmen, working entirely 
by hand, to produce a carriage of a certain style and qual- 
ity was equal to thirty-five days of one man's labor, while 
now one man produces substantially the same style of car- 
riage in twelve days. 

"In the manufacture of carpets, some of the leading 
manufacturers in the country, and men of the largest exper- 
ience, consider that the improvement in machinery in the 
past thirty years, taking weaving, spinning, and all the 
processes together, have displaced from ten to twenty 
times the number of persons now necessary. In spinning 
alone it would take by the old methods from seventy-five 
to one hundred times the number of operatives now 
employed to turn out the same amount of work, while in 
weaving there would be required at least ten times the 
present number. A carpet-measuring machine has been 
invented which brushes and measures the product at the 
same time. By the use of this device one operator will 
accomplish what formerly required fifteen men. 

"In the manufacture of clothing, where all cutting was 
formerly done by hand, much of it is now done by the use 
of dies. In cutting out hats and caps, a man working 

21 
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improved cutters is able to cut out a great many thick- 
nesses at once, and he does six times the amount of work 
with such a machine as could formerly be done by one man 
in the old way. The same is true to a certain extent in 
cutting out garments. On the whole, in an establishment 
for the manufacture of hats of a medium grade, one man 
does the work now of three formerly, and the product is 
far superior to that produced in the olden times. In the 
manufacture of some kinds of hats, especially soft and 
stiff hats, experienced men consider that there has been a 
displacement in the proportion of nine to one. 

" The cotton goods industry offers, perhaps, as striking 
an illustration as any of the apparent displacement of labor, 
a Delaware house considering that the displacement has 
been 17 per cent, outside of motive power. By a hand- 
loom a weaver used to weave from 60 to 80 picks per 
minute in weaving a cloth of good quality, with twenty 
threads of twist to each one-quarter square inch. A power- 
loom now weaves 180 picks per minute of the same kind of 
cloth. Even in power machinery, a weaver formerly 
tended but one loom. Now one weaver minds all the way 
from two to ten looms, according. to the grade of goods. 
In a large establishment in New Hampshire, improved 
machinery, even within ten years, has reduced muscular 
labor 50 per cent, in the production of the same quality of 
goods. In another line of goods manufactured in the same 
state machinery has displaced labor to the amount of one 
third the number of operatives formerly required. In the 
days of the single-spindle hand-wheel, one spinner, working 
fifty-six hours, could spin five hanks of number thirty-two 
twist. In England, at the present time, with one pair of 
self-acting mules, having 2,124 spindles, one spinner, hav- 
ing the assistance of two boys, will produce 55,098 hanks 
of number thirty-two twist in the same time, when the 
mules are running at the moderate rate of three stretches 
in 45i seconds. It is quite generally agreed that there has 
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been a displacement, taking all processes of cotton manu- 
facture into consideration, in the proportion of three to 
one. The average number of spindles per operative in the 
cotton mills of this country in 1831 was 25.2. It is now 
about seventy-two, an increase of 186 per cent. Along 
with this increase of the number of spindles per operative 
there has been an increase of product per operative of 146 
per cent., so far as spinning is concerned. In the olden 
time in this country a fair adult hand-loom weaver wove 
from 42 to 48 yards of common shirting per week. A 
weaver, tending six power-looms in a cotton factory of to- . 
day, would produce 1,500 yards a week. 

" In the manufacture of flour there has been a displace- 
ment of nearly three fourths of the manual labor necessary 
to produce the same product. 

"In the manufacture of furhiture, from one half to three 
fourths only of the old number of persons is now required. 

"In leather-making, in some grades of morocco, there 
has been an apparent displacement of perhaps 5 per cent., 
and in the manufacture of patent leather, nearly 50 per 
cent. 

" In the lumber business, 12 co-laborers with a Bucker 
machine, will dress 12,000 staves. The same number of 
men, by hand processes, would dress but 2,500. In many 
departments of lumber manufacturing, there has been 
much displacement of labor. 

"A saving of about 25 per cent, is made in the manu- 
facture of machines and machinery over the hand methods. 
By the introduction of screw-cutting and boring machines 
in brass-finishing shops, a given number of hands will secure 
40 per cent, greater production. A pneumatic moulding 
machine has reduced the number of employes for a given 
quantity of product. 

" In the production of metals and metallic goods, long- 
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established firms testify that machinery has decreased man- 
ual labor 33i per cent. A great saving has been made in the 
production of pig-iron during the last half century, Pitts- 
burgh producers placing the saving at 20 per cent, over the 
simple country furnace. By the use of improvements and 
inventions during the past ten or fifteen years in hammers 
used in the manufacture of steel, there has been a displace- 
ment of employes in the proportion of nearly 10 to 1. A 
first-class journeyman can make from 600 to 1,000 two- 
pound tin cans per day by hand process. By the use of 
machinery he can make from 2,000 to 2,500 per day. In 
making lard pails, a machine is in use by which 1 man, with 
1 boy as tender, can produce as much as was formerly pro- 
duced by 10 skilled men. In 1876, certain kinds of tin- 
ware were made by the old processes by the gross, a skilled 
workman making a gross in about one and a half days. By 
the use of improved machinery the workman can now turn 
out five times as much product in the same time. In the 
manufacture of bread-boxes, what was done in 1876 by 13 
men and women working together, is now accomplished by 
3 men. 

" One boy, running a planing-machine in turning wood- 
vv^ork for musical instruments and materials, does the work 
of 26 men. In the manufacture of sounding-boards, 16 men 
can turn out 6,000 boards per month, or 278 per day, where 
a good man formerly could make but 4 in a day by the old 
method. 

"A mining company in Missouri have 100 miners, getting 
out 200 tons of coal per day. They have 2 machines which, 
with 14 men, mine 40 tons per day. If 100 men without 
machines get out 200 tons per day, 1 man will get out 2 
tons per day, or 62 tons per month. If 14 men with 2 ma- 
chines get out 40 tons per day, 1 man with machine will 
get out 2 6-7 tons per day, or 74 2-7 tons per month. There- 
fore, 1 man with machine gets out 22 2-7 tons per month 
more than the man without a machine. This, worked out 
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fully, shows that the machine displaces 6 men, on the basis 
of the employment of 100 miners without machines, and 14 
miners with machines. In a phosphate mine in South Caro- 
lina, 10 men accomplish, with machinery, what 100 men 
handle without, in the same time. In the Hocking Valley, 
mining coal by machines is experimental at present. In 
one place, however, mining machines, employing about 160 
men, produce in a month's work, about the same amount 
of coal that 500 men will produce by hand, working the 
same number of days. 

" The oil industry in Pennsylvania, has been affected a 
good deal by inventions. In the early days of petroleum, 
every barrel of the liquid had to be hauled from the wells 
to the railroads, sometimes a distance of ten or fifteen miles. 
The railroads then carried it to distant parts of the country, 
or to the seaboard to be refined and shipped abroad, the 
cost of all this transportation being from $1 to $3 per bar- 
rel. All this work is now done by the National Transit 
Company, controlled by the Standard Oil Company. When 
a well is completed, the pipe line's agent connects the well 
in a few minutes with the main line's tanks. The producer, 
or the owner of the well, pays nothing for having his oil 
transported through the pipe lines, but pays 60 cents per 
day for storage for every 1,000 barrels he has in the tanks 
of the company, and the consumer or refiner pays 20 cents 
per barrel upon the receipt of the oil transportation, so far 
as Pittsburgh and vicinity are concerned, while the receiver 
for New York and distant places, pays something more. 
Some of the producing territory is quite remote, and 10 
barrels per day would be a very liberal average to aUow for 
a team of horses to transport to the railroads. On this 
basis the pipe lines displace 6,700 teams of horses and 
double that number of men in handling the oil, the produc- 
tion of the country being placed at 67,000 barrels per day. 

" It is very diflBcult to get at the exact displacement of 
labor in the manufacture of paper, but a machine now used 
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for drying and cutting, run by 4 men and 6 girls, will do the 
work formerly done by 100 persons, and do it very much 
better. This is the testimony of one of the leading houses, 
while another states that the apparent displacement by 
machinery is illustrated by the fact that 6 men can now 
produce as much per day on a given sample as 100 men 
could produce in 1,800 of an approximate grade. A well 
known firm in New Hampshire states that by the aid of 
machinery, it produces three times the quantity, with the 
same number of employes, that it did twenty years ago. 
In the manufacture of wall-paper, the best evidence puts 
the displacement in the proportion of 100 to 1. 

" In the manufacture of railroad supplies, there has been 
a displacement of 60 per cent, of the labor formerly required, 
while in some features of the manufacture of cars, there 
has been a displacement of three times the labor now 
employed. 

'^ There has been a displacement of 50 per cent, in the 
manufacture of rubber boots and shoes. 

« * « «.« « « « « 

"In silk manufacture, 40 per cent, represents the dis- 
placement, according to some authorities, in general manu- 
facture, while in weaving, there has been a displacement of 
95 per cent., and in winding, of 90 per cent. 

"A large soap-manufacturing concern very carefully 
estimates the displacement of labor in its works at 50 
per cent. 

^'Tobacco manufacturing now requires, in Illinois, but 
one eighth the former force of laborers to produce a given 
quantity. There has been a great displacement of labor in 
the manufacture of cigars. 

" In building vessels, an approximate idea of the relative 
labor displacement is given as 4 or 5 to 1 — that is, four or 
five times the amount of labor can be performed to-day by 
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the use of machinery in a given time, that could be done 
under old hand-methods. 

'' In making wine in California, a crashing machine has 
been introduced with which 1 man can crush and stem 80 
tons of grapes in a day, this representing an amount of work 
formerly requiring 8 men. It would require 4 hand-crushers, 
with two men at each, to accomplish this amount of work. 
********* 

" In woollen goods, in the carding department modern 
machinery has reduced muscular labor 33 per cent.; in the 
spinning department, 50 per cent., and in the weaving de- 
partment, 25 per cent. This is during the past few years 
only, while generally improved machinery in spinning and 
weaving departments together has displaced 20 times 
the hand labor formerly employed, and in other depart- 
ments from 5 to 10 times. In some kinds of spinning 100 
to 1 represents the displacement, nearly all concerns agree- 
ing that the displacement during the last ten to twenty years 
has been 25 per cent. An establishment in Indiana has 
worked out the displacement of muscular labor by machin- 
ery very carefully, and in the following ratio : In weaving 
woollens, 1 machine equals 6 persons ; in spinning, 1 ma- 
chine equals 20 persons : in twisting, 1 machine equals 15 
persons ; in picking, 1 machine equals 40 persons ; and in 
carding, 1 set of patent carders will turn out more in 1 day 
than the old carders would in 1 week. 

" Very many other features of manufacturing might be 
cited were the facts necessary for the illustration of this topic. 
. . . There are one or two general illustrations, however, 
of the most striking nature, which may be considered the 
epitome of the influence of steam and of power machinery. 

" The mechanical industries of the United States are car- 
ried on by steam- and water-power, representing, in round 
numbers, 3,500,000 horse-power, (a) each horse-power equal- 
ing the muscular labor of 6 men ; that is to say, if men were 
employed to furnish the power to carry on the industries of 
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this country, it would require 21,000,000 men to represent 
a population, according to the ratio of the census of 1880, 
of 105,000,000. The industries are now carried on by 
4,000,000 persons, in round numbers, representing a popu- 
lation of 20,000,000 only. There are in the United States 
28,600 locomotives, (b.) To do the work of these equiva- 
lent of that which has been done upon the railroads the past 
year would require, in round numbers, 54,000,000 horses 
and 13,500,000 men. The work is now done, so far as 
men are concerned, by 250,000, representing a population 
of 1,250,000, while the population required for the number 
of men necessary to do the work with horses would be 
67,500,000. To do the work, then, now accomplished by 
power and power machinery in our mechanical industries 
and upon our railroads would require men representing a 
population of 172,500,000, in addition to the present popula- 
tion of the country of 55,000,000, or a total population, with 
hand processes and with horse power, of 227,500,000, which 
population would be obliged to subsist on present means. 
In an economic view the cost to the country would be enor- 
mous. The present cost of operating the railroads of the 
country with steam power is, in round numbers, $502,600,000 
per annum ; but to carry on the same amount of work with 
men and horses would cost the country $11,308,500,000. 
These illustrations, of course, show the extreme straits to 
which a country would be brought if it undertook to per- 
form its work in the old way. The figures are only inter- 
esting because a condition represented by them is utterly 
impossible. They are to a certain extent valuable to. show 
the enormous benefits gained by the people at large through 
the application of improved motive power. They illustrate, 
too, the extreme view of the displacement of labor, which, 
as already remarked, has been positive, and, it may well be 
said, to some extent permanent. Certainly, to the men in- 
dividually involved, the displacement has been severe 
indeed. It is not necessary to show that all the effects of 
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the introduction of power machinery have been to raise the 
standard of life wherever the introduction has taken place. 
It is true that in those countries where machinery has been 
developed to little or no purpose poverty reigns, ignorance 
is the prevailing condition, and civilization consequently far 
in the rear. These statements are simply facts which com- 
mon observation teaches. 

" The people at large, and especially those who work for 
wages, have experienced three great elements of progress 
along with the establishment of the factory system. In 
wages and in product the position is well illustrated in the 
cotton industry. The ratio of cost per pound for labor of 
common cotton cloth for the years 1828 and 1880 was as 
6.77 to 3.31, wages for the same dates being as 2.62 to 4.84 ; 
the average consumption of cotton, which indicates the 
standard of life as well as any one item, was per capita of 
total population for the year 1831, 5.90 pounds, while in 
1880 the consumption rose to 13.91 pounds, this being ex- 
clusive of exports. In Great Britain in 1883 the consump- 
tion, exclusive of exports, was 6.62 pounds per capita, and 
in 1880, 7.75 pounds. Working time has been decreased 
on an average 12 per cent., while luxuries have become nec- 
essaries, and, to a very large extent, placed within the reach 
of people of small means. All these points are too familiar 
to require re-statement. They are simply used as illustra- 
tive ; and yet, if the question should be asked, has the wage 
worker received his equitable share of the benefits derived 
from the introduction of machinery, the answer must be no. 
In the struggle for industrial supremacy in the great coun- 
tries devoted to mechanical production it probably has been 
impossible for him to share equitably in such benefits. That 
he has shared greatly as a consumer is true. Much of the 
saving in production through the apparent and temporary 
displacement of labor has been applied in raising the quality 
and perfecting the style of the products. His greatest bene- 
fit has come through his being a consumer. In many instances 
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the adult male has been obliged to work at a reduced wage, 
because, under improved machinery, women and children 
could perform his work, but the net earnings of his family- 
stand at a higher figure than of old. It is also true that 
while labor has been displaced apparently in many direc- 
tions and in many industries, machinery has brought new 
occupations, especially to women. In the introduction of 
the telephone, errand boys to some extent were displaced 
from their regular work, but the vast army necessary to 
carry on the telephone system is much larger than any pos- 
sible displacement. This is true in so many directions that 
this one illustration suffices. The apparent evils resulting 
from the introduction of machinery and the consequent sub- 
division of labor have to a large extent, of course, been off- 
set by advantages gained ; but it must stand as a positive 
statement, which cannot successfully be controverted, that 
this wonderful introduction and extension of power machin- 
ery is one of the prime causes, if not the prime cause, of the 
novel industrial condition in which the manufacturing 
nations find themselves." 

In concluding the elaborate and exhaustive consideration 
of the causes of the industrial depression of 1882-'86, a 
r^sum^ of causes, and suggestions as to remedies, are well 
worthy of perusal : 

" The causes of the present depression, so far as the United 
States is concerned, and as they have been alleged, are 
varied indeed. . . . Good crops in England and other 
countries of Western Europe have caused considerable 
decrease in the exports of American breadstuffs. This has 
been aggravated by increased supplies of wheat from India 
by the Suez Canal, and to some extent by short crops here. 
The prohibition fully or in part of American meats by some 
countries has resulted in an injury of the export trade in 
food products. These influences tend in some degree to 
cripple the consuming power of the larger part of the popu- 
lation of the United States. The influence of the loss of 
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exports in these ways to the United States has been aggra- 
vated through the cessation of railroad building, whereby 
a large unproductive force has been thrown upon the 
resources of the country, and the consuming power of 
which force has been necessarily reduced. Rapid immigra- 
tion has aggravated the accumulated influences by a sur- 
plus of labor, which, with the presence of too great a sup- 
ply of machinery, has rendered over-production easy. The 
decrease in Europe of the consumption of American cotton, 
in connection with the corresponding decrease in the 
United States, has helped to cripple the consuming power 
in the regions given to cotton-raising, and thrown on the 
labor market a considerable number of laborers in those 
regions, this crippling coming at the same time of the 
increased importations and large numbers of immigrants, 
the other influences affecting the East. Thus these wide- 
reaching and widely separated causes, in their initial influ- 
ence, have combined to make the industrial depression of 
the past few years a reality. These influences have 
received contributions from the various minor causes 
described, and so the ball has rolled until the period of 
readjustment set in, and now, as that period of readjust- 
ment is passing away, prosperity dawns on the country. 
The lessons to be learned from these causes are what have 
been denominated as remedies. 

*•• Probably no human device or combination of devices 
can be instituted powerful enough to prevent the recur- 
rence of financial and commercial crises and industrial 
depressions, but this should not prevent men seeking 
devices which will mitigate the severity or shorten the 
duration of such calamities. When it is considered that 
each great manufacturing nation of the world is struggling 
for industrial existence as against the fierce competition of 
every other nation engaged in like pursuits, some of the 
questions which seem to absorb the minds of individual 
employers and employes seem trivial indeed ; yet it must 
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not be assumed, nor can it be assumed with reason, that 
the workmen of the United States or their employers wish 
to cripple in any degree the implements of industry. 
Therefore it is well to consider those remedial agencies 
which have been suggested. Which of these agencies can 
be reduced to practice in any degree? 

" There is no universal panacea, no absolute remedy for 
depressions; but if the public, through sentiment or 
through its agents in the legislatures of the country, can 
stimulate any methods for the mitigation of the severity 
and the shortening of the duration of the industrial depres- 
sions, certainly the effort should be made. And first, what 
can be done by legislation ? With healthy public opinion 
behind it, the law-making power can prevent to a great 
degree the unholy speculation in food products. It can 
indulge in a conservative care in extending railroad build- 
ing and in facilitating the organization of manufacturing 
corporations. It can restrict the grants of the public 
domain. It can enact uniform bankruptcy laws, extending 
the provisions of such laws so that the poor man indebted 
but a few hundred dollars shall be able to readjust his 
financial affairs as readily as the larger debtor. It can 
abridge the provisions of laws relating to the collection of 
debts, to the end that the credit system shall not be abused. 
It can regulate transportation on a just and uniform basis, 
to the end that the stockholder shall not be robbed by 
ruinous competition, and that the workman may calculate 
with some degree of certainty the cost of his living and the 
producer the cost of production, so far as transportation is 
concerned. It can see to it that the tariff shall be regu- 
lated on the basis of justice and science, and not on a hap- 
hazard basis which affects only individual interests and 
oftentimes inflicts general harm. It can see that a stable 
currency be guaranteed, that the workman may know the 
purchasing power of his stipulated earnings. It can con- 
sider what reasonable and humane regulations may be 
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adopted relative to immigration, and see to it that labor is 
not lowered either in standard or through earnings by 
the pernicious method of importations by contract; that 
every lawful endeavor be made to stimulate industrial edu- 
cation in all parts of the country ; that the necessity shall 
be recognized of the industrial development of all parts of 
the land, that there may result a legitimate increase in the 
consuming power of the people. It can stimulate the 
growth of the principle of industrial copartnerships through 
methods of profit-sharing by wise, permissive laws. Public 
sentiment can encourage the perfect organization of the 
forces involved, to the end that each shall treat with the 
other through representatives, and that production shall be 
regulated by the demand and not by the ill-advised eager- 
ness of men to push their work individually, to the detri- 
ment of others ; that there come the universal adoption of 
shorter hours of labor, and demand that after capital and 
labor shall have received fixed and reasonable compensa- 
tion, each for its investment, the net profits of production 
shall be divided under profit-sharing plans or methods, or 
through industrial copartnerships, to the end that all the 
forces of production shall be equally alive to mutual wel- 
fare. It can ask that the contracts of labor be as free as 
the contracts for commodities, under fair agreements for 
services rendered, to the end that the workman shall not 
be obliged to make contracts on terms not acceptable to 
him, and it can hold the party which declines to resort to 
the conciliatory methods of arbitration morally responsible 
for all the ill effects growing out of contest. 

"These remedial agencies or remedial methods, allevia- 
tory in their design, are all possible by the reasonable acts 
of men. They are not chimerical schemes, but measures 
adapted to practical adoption. - They demand simply a fair 
recognition of a part only of the truth bound up in the rule 
which insists that all men shall do unto others as they 
would have others do unto them." 
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LABOR LAWS OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 



PUBLIC STATUTES, 1891. 
Chapter 55. Liability to taxation. 

Section 1. All male polls from twenty-one to seventy years of age 
are liable to be taxed, except paupers, insane persons, and others ex- 
empt by special provisions of law. 

Sect. 2. Real estate, whether improved or unimproved, and whether 
owned by residents or others, is liable to be taxed, except houses of 
public worship, twenty-five hundred dollars of the value of parsonages 
owned by religious societies and occupied by their pastors, school- 
houses, seminaries of learning, real estate of the United States, state, 
or town used for public purposes, and almshouses on county farms. 

Sect. 7. Personal estate liable to be taxed is, — 

V. Money on hand or at interest more than the owner pays interest 
for, including money deposited in any bank other than a savings bank 
within this state, or loaned on any mortgage, pledge, obligation, note, 
or other security, whether on interest or interest to be paid or received 
in advance. 

VI. Stock in trade, whether of merchants, shopkeepers, mechanics, 
or tradesmen, employed in their trade or business, reckoning the same 
at the average value thereof for the year; and, for purposes of taxa- 
tion, raw materials and manufactures of any manufactory, wood, tim- 
ber, logs, and lumber, manufactured or otherwise, if exceeding fifty 
dollars in value, and fishing vessels, steamboats, horse-boats, or other 
vessels, owned by individuals and navigating the waters of the state for 
the transportation of passengers or freight, and sea-going vessels shall 
be deemed stock in trade. 

VII. Carriages, if exceeding fifty dollars in value. 

vin. Horses, asses, and mules over eighteen months old. 

IX. Oxen, cows, and other neat stock over eighteen months old. 

X. Sheep and hogs over six months old ; but two such hogs to each 
family shall be exempt from taxation. 

XI. Fowls of every description exceeding fifty dollars in value. 

Chapter 60. Exemption from distress, etc. 

Sect. 4. Upon neglect or refusal of any person or corporation to pay 
the taxes assessed upon them, the collector may distrain the goods and 
chattels of such person or corporation. 
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Sect. 5. No distress shall be made of any person's tools or imple- 
ments necessary for his trade or occupation, nor of his arms, nor of 
household utensils necessary for upholding life, nor of bedding or ap- 
parel necessary for him or his family. 

Chapter 93. Employment of children. 

Sect. 10. No child under the age of ten years shall be employed in 
any manufacturing establishment. 

Sect. 11. No child under the age of sixteen years who cannot read 
and write shall be employed in any manufacturing establishment dur- 
ing the time the public schools in the district in which he resides are 
in session. 

Sect. 12. Children not included under the provisions of the preced- 
ing section shall not be employed in a manufacturing establishment 
unless they shall first furnish to the person proposing to employ them 
a certificate of the school board of the district in which they reside, 
that they have attended some public or private day school in which the 
common English branches are taught during the preceding year, as fol- 
lows: If under sixteen and over fourteen years of age, twelve weeks; 
if under fourteen and over twelve years of age, six months, or such 
part thereof as the schools in the disti-ict in which they reside were in 
session; and if under twelve and over ten years of age, the whole time 
the schools were in session in such district. 

Sect. 13. If any owner, agent, superintendent, or overseer of a man- 
ufacturing establishment shall employ any child in violation of the 
provisions of either of the three preceding sections, he shall be fined 
not exceeding fifty dollars for each offense, for the use of the district. 

Sect. 14. Every person having the custody and control of a child 
between the ages of eight &d sixteen years, residing in a school dis- 
trict in which a public school is annually taught, shall cause such child 
to attend the public school for twelve weeks at least in every year, six 
weeks at least of which shall be consecutive, unless the child shall be 
excused by the school board of the district because his physical or 
mental condition is such as to prevent his attendance at school for the 
period required, or because he was instructed in a private school for at 
least twelve weeks during the year in the common English branches, or, 
having acquired those branches, in other more advanced studies. 

Sect. 15. Any person who does not comply with the requirements 
of the preceding section shall forfeit ten dollars for the first offense and 
twenty dollars for every subsequent offense, for the use of the district. 

Chapteb 116. Construction, fire escapes, etc. 

Section 1. Towns and village districts may make by-laws requiring 
factories, hotels, tenement houses, public halls, school-houses, and 
other buildings used as places of public resort in their towns, to be 
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provided with ample means for escape in case of fire, and adequate 
facilities for entrance and exit on all occasions, and to be so erected as 
not to endanger the health and safety of persons who may occupy 
them; and they may provide thereby for the inspection of such 
buildings. 

Sect. 3. The firewards and engineers, if any, otherwise the select- 
men of the town or the commissioner of the village district, as the 
•case may be, shall constitute a board for the inspection of the build- 
ings and halls mentioned in the first section of this chapter, and 
shall inspect the same from time to time. 

Sect. 6. Every person who shall let or use any building for the pur- 
poses specified in this act, after such building shall have been ordered 
to be closed or altered as provided in the preceding sections, until the 
order has been complied with or reversed, shall be punished by a fine 
not exceeding one hundred dollars, for the use of the town or district 
where the building is situated. 

Sect. 7. The outer doors, and doors of passages leading joutwards, 
of churches, schoolhouses, public halls and buildings to be used for 
public purposes, except depots, hereafter constructed, shall open out- 
wards. 

Chapter 138. Homestead exemption from attachment, etc. 

Section 1. Every person is entitled to five hundred dollars worth of 
his homestead,. or of his interest therein, as a homestead right. 

Sect. 2. The owner, the husband or wife of the owner, and the 
minor children, if any, are entitled to occupy the homestead right dur- 
ing the owner's lifetime. After the decease of the owner' the surviving 
wife or husband of the owner, and the minor children, if any, are en- 
titled to occupy the homestead right during the minority of the children. 
Subject to the foregoing provisions, the surviving wife or husband of 
the owner is entitled to the homestead right during the lifetime of 
such survivor. 

Sect. 3. The homestead right is exempt from attachment during its 
continuance, from levy or sale on execution, and from liability to be 
incumbered or taken for the payment of debts, except in the following 
oases; 1. In the collection of taxes; 2. In the enforcement of liens of 
mechanics and others for debts created in the construction, repair, or 
improvement of the homestead; 3. In the enforcement of mortgages 
which are made a charge thereon according to law; 4. In the levy of 
oxecutions as provided in this chapter. 

Sect. 5. No devise of the homestead shall affect the estate of the 
surviving wife or husband or minor children in the homestead right. 

Chapter 140. Conditional sale of personal property. 

Sect. 23. No lien reserved on personal property sold conditionally 
and passing into the hands of a conditional purchaser, except a lien 
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upon household goods created by a lease thereof, containing an option 
in favor of the lessee to purchase the same at a time specified, shall be 
valid against attaching creditors, or subsequent purchasers, without 
notice, unless the vendor of such property takes a written memoran* 
dum, signed by the purchaser, witnessing the lien, the sum due 
thereon, and containing an affidavit, as provided in the following sec* 
tion, and causes such memorandum to be recorded in the town-clerk's, 
office of the town. 

I. Where the purchaser resides, if within this state; or 

II. Where the vendor resides, if within this state, and the purchaser 
does not reside in the state ; or 

III. Where the property is situated, if neither purchaser nor vendor 
resides in the state. 

Sect. 24. Each vendor and purchaser shall make and subscribe an 
affidavit in substance as follows: "We severally swear that the fore- 
going memorandum is made for the purpose of witnessing the lien and 
the sum due thereon, as specified in said memorandum, and for no other 
purpose whatever, and that said lien and the sum due thereon were not 
created for the purpose of enabling the purchaser to execute said 
memorandum, but said lien is a just lien, and the sum stated to be due- 
thereon is honestly due thereon and owing from the purchaser to the 
vendor." 

Sect. 25. When copartners or corporations are parties to such a 
memorandum, the affidavit may be made and subscribed as in case of 
mortgages of personal property. 

Sect. 26. If the record required by section twenty-three is made- 
within twenty days after the property is delivered, the lien reserved 
shall be valid against all attaching creditors and purchasers ; but if it 
is not made until after the expiration of twenty days, it shall be valid 
against those attaching creditors and purchasers only who become such 
after the record. 

Chapter 141. Liens for labor and materials. 

Sect. 9. If a person shall, by himself or others, perform labor or 
furnish materials towards building, repairing, fitting, or furnishing a 
vessel within this state, payment for which is due, he shall have a lien 
therefor on the vessel for the space of four days after it is completed. 

Sect. 10. If a person shall, by himself or others, perform labor or 
furnish materials to the amount of fifteen dollars or more, for erecting,, 
altering, or repairing a house or other buildings or appurtenances, by 
virtue of a contract with the owner thereof , he shall have a lien thereon 
and on any right of the owner to the lot of land on which the house, 
building, or appurtenances stand. 

Sect. 11. If a person shall perform labor or furnish materials to the 
amount of fifteen dollars or more for making brick, by virtue of a con- 
tract with the owner thereof, he shall have a lien upon the kiln con- 
taining such brick for such labor or materials. 
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Sect. 12. If a person shall, by himself or others, or by teams, per- 
form labor or furnish supplies to the amount of fifteen dollars or more 
toward rafting', driving, cutting, hauling, or drawing wood, bark, lum- 
her, or logs, or toward cooking or hauling supplies in aid of such labor, 
by virtue of a contract with the owner of the wood, bark, lumber, or 
logs, he shall have a lien thereon for such labor or supplies. 

Sect. 13. If a person shall, by himself or others, perform labor or 
furnish materials to the amount of fifteen dollars or more for any of 
the purposes specified in the three preceding sections, by virtue of a 
■contract with an agent, contractor, or sub-contractor of the owner, he 
■shall have the same lien as provided in said sections, provided he gave 
notice in writing to the owner or to the person having charge of the 
property that he should claim such lien before performing the labor or 
f uniishing the materials for which it is claimed. 

Sect. 14. If a person shall, by himself or others, perform labor or 
furnish materials to the amount of fifteen dollars or more, in the grad- 
ing, masoniy, bridging, or track-laying of a railroad, under a contract 
with an agent, contractor, or sub-contractor of the proprietors thereof, 
he shall have a lien upon the railroad and the land upon which it is 
-constructed, provided he gave notice in writing to such proprietors, or 
to the person having charge of the railroad, that he should claim such 
lien before perfoi*ming the labor or furnishing the materials for which 
it is claimed. 

Sect. 15. Any person giving notice as provided in the two preceding 
sections, shall, as often as once in thirty days, furnish to the owner or 
person having charge of the property on which the lien is claimed, an 
account in writing of the labor performed or materials furnished dur- 
ing the thirty days ; and the owner or person in charge shall retain a 
sufficient sum of money to pay such claim, and shall not be liable to 
the agent, contractor, or sub-contractor therefor, unless the agent, con- 
tractor, or sub-contractor shall first pay it. 

Sect. 16. The lien created by sections ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen, 
and fourteen of this chapter shall continue for ninety days after the 
services are performed, or the materials or supplies ares furnished, un- 
less payment therefor is previously made, and shall take precedence of 
uU prior claims except liens on account of taxes. 

Sect. 17. Any such lien may be secured by attachment of the prop- 
erty upon which it exists at any time while the lien continues, — ^the 
writ and return thereon distinctly expressing that purpose; and such 
ti,ttachment shall have precedence of all other attachments made after 
«uch lien accrued, unless founded on a prior lien. If logs are attached, 
the officer making the attachment may pay the boomage thereon, if 
any, and return the amount so paid on the writ, and it shall be included 
in the costs recovered. 

Sect. 18. No lien shall be defeated by taking a note, unless it was 
taken in discharge of the amount due and of the lien. 
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Chapter 176. Earnings of married women. 

Section 1. Every woman shall hold to her own use, free from the 
interference or control of any husband she may have, all the property 
at any time earned, ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ either before or after marriage, if 
such earning ♦♦♦♦♦♦ were not occasioned by payment or 
pledge of the property of the husband. 

Chapter 180. Masters, apprentices, laborers, etc. 

Section 1. Children under the age of fourteen years may be bound 
as apprentices until that age, without their consent, by their father, if 
living, or, if not living, by their mother or guardian; and if such child 
has no parent or guardian he may bind himself, with the approbation 
of the selectmen or overseers of the poor of the town where he resides^ 

Sect. 2. Minors above the age of fourteen years may be bound, with 
their consent, by their father, or, after his decease, by their mother or 
guardian, as apprentices, — females until the age of eighteen years, or 
until their marriage within that age, and males until the age of twenty- 
one years. The consent of the minor shall be distinctly expressed in. 
the indentures, and shall be testified by his signing the same. 

Sect. 3. No minor shall be so bound except by indentures of two 
parts, signed, sealed, and delivered by both parties: and when the 
minor binds himself, with the approbation of the selectmen or over- 
seers of the poor, such approbation shall be certified in writing, signed 
by them, on each part of the Indentures. 

Sect. 4. One part of the indentures shall be kept by the master or 
mistress, and the other part by the parent or guardian of the minor, or,, 
if approved by the selectmen or overseers of the poor, by the clerk of 
the town, in trust for the minor. 

Sect. 5. Indentures executed as aforesaid shall be good and effect- 
ual in law against all parties thereto. 

Sect. 6. No indentures shall be binding upon the minor or upon, 
his parent or guardian after the decease of the person to whom the 
minor was bound ; but if the apprenticeship has nearly expired, and 
the apprentice chooses to complete his service with the widow or the 
executor or administrator of his master, he shall be entitled to all the 
benefits of the indentures, which shall be paid out of the estate, as 
though the master had lived until the apprenticeship expired. 

Sect. 7. Parents, guardians, selectmen, or overseers, shall inquire 
into the usage of minors bound out, and defend them from the cruelty, 
neglect, or breach of covenant of the master; and may make complaint 
thereof to any justice, who shall notify the parties, and hear and de- 
termine such complaint. 

Sect. 8. If the complaint is supported, the justice may render 
judgment that the minor be discharged from his indentures, and that 
the master pay all damages sustained by the minor from such neglect,. 
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cruelty, or breach of covenant, and costs; but if the complaint is not 
sustained, the justice shall award costs to the respondent. In either 
case, execution may issue for the sum awarded. 

Sect. 9. If an apprentice is guilty of gross misbehavior, willful 
neglect, or refusal of duty, and shall persist therein after being suit- 
ably remonstrated with by his master, the master may make complaint 
thereof to a justice, who, after duly notifying the apprentice and all 
persons covenanting in his behalf, shall hear and determine the com- 
plaint, and render judgment that the master be discharged from the 
indentures, and recover costs against the parent, guardian, or minor, 
or that costs be taxed for the respondent. In either case execution 
may issue for the sum awarded. 

Sect. 10. If an apprentice strikes or uses personal violence toward 
his master, a justice, upon complaint, notice, and hearing of the par- 
ties, shall render judgment against the parent, guardian, or minor 
for all damages sustained, and for costs, and may issue execution 
therefor, and, if the master chooses, shall adjudge the indentures to be 
void; otherwise he shall render judgment for the respondent for his 
costs, and may issue his execution therefor against the master. 

Sect. 11. If an apprentice leaves the service of his master without 
sufficient cause, the master may empower any person to apprehend and 
return him. All necessary expenses incurred herein, and all reasonable 
damages sustained, shall be recovered by the master, of the parent or 
guardian of the apprentice, and if paid by a guardian shall be a proper 
charge in his guardianship account. 

Sect. 12. If a person entices or persuades away an apprentice from 
the service of his master, or secretes, conveys, or sends off an appren- 
tice, either by sea or land, or in any way causes an apprentice to leave 
the service of his master, such person shall make good all damages to 
the master, and be fined not exceeding one hundred dollars. 

Sect. 13. If a master neglects to teach or cause to be taught to an 
apprentice the art, trade, or profession he was bound to teach, or to ful- 
fill any part of his contract, he shall pay the apprentice, after he 
becomes of age, all damages sustained by reason of such neglect. 

Sect. 14. No woman and no minor under eighteen years of age shall 
be employed in a manufacturing or mechanical establishment for more 
than ten hours in one day, except in the following cases. 

I. To make a shorter day's work for one day in the week. 

n. To make up time lost on some day in the same week in conse- 
quence of the stopping of machinery upon which such person was de- 
pendent for employment. 

ni. When it is necessary to make repairs to prevent interruption of 
the ordinary running of the machinery. 

In no case shall the hours of labor exceed sixty in one week. 

Sect. 15. The proprietors of every such establishment shall keep 
posted in a conspicuous place in every room where such persons are 
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employed a notice printed in plain, large letters, stating the exact time 
of beginning and stopping work in the forenoon and in the afternoon, 
and the number of hours' work required of them each day of the 
week. 

Sect. 16. If any owner, agent, superintendent, or overseer of any 
such establishment shall willfully violate the provisions of either of 
the two preceding sections, he shall be fined not exceeding fifty dollars 
for each offense. 

Sect. 17. A certificate of the age of a minor, made by him and by 
his parents or guardian and presented to the employer at the time the 
minor is employed, shall be conclusive evidence of his age upon a pros- 
ecution for the violation of the provisions of section fourteen. 

Sect. 18. If any person shall make and utter a false certificate in 
regard to the age of a minor, with intent to evade the provisions of 
this chapter, he shall be fined twenty-five dollars, or be imprisoned 
thirty days, or both, for each offense. 

Sect. 19. All such fines shall be one half for the use of the com- 
plainant, and the other half for the use of the county. Prosecutions 
under sections sixteen and eighteen shall be barred unless begun within 
one year after the offense was committed. 

Sect. 20. In all contracts relating to labor, ten hours' actual labor 
shall be taken to be a day's work imless otherwise agreed by the 
parties. 

Sect. 21. Every manufacturing, mining, quarrying, stone-cutting, 
mercantile, horse-railroad, telegraph, telephone, express, aqueduct, and 
municipal corporation employing more than ten persons at one time 
shall pay the wages earned each week by their employes who work by 
the day or week within eight days after the expiration of the week, or 
upon demand after that time. Every such corporation shall post a 
notice in a conspicuous place in its office that it will pay its employes' 
wages as above, and shall keep the same so posted. 

Sect. 22. If any such corporation shall violate the provisions of the 
preceding section, it shall be fined not more than twenty-five dollars 
for each offense, provided a prosecution therefor is begun within thirty 
days after the offense is committed, but not otherwise. 

Sect. 23. The provisions of the two preceding sections shall not 
apply to municipal officers whose services are paid for by the day, nor 
to teachers employed by school districts. 

Sect. 24. The first Monday of September of each year shall be a 
holiday, to be known as Labor day. 

Chaptek 215. Assignment of future earnings. 

Sect. 4. No assignment of, or order for, wages to be earned in the 
future shall be valid against a creditor of the person making it, until it 
has been accepted in writing and a copy of it and of the acceptance has 
been filed with the clerk of the town or city where the party making 
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it resides. The clerks of towns and cities sliall keep for public inspec- 
tion an alphabetical list of all such orders and assignments filed with 
them. 

Chapteb 220. Exemption from execution, etc. 

Sect. 2. The following goods and property are exempted from at- 
tachment and execution : 

I. The wearing apparel necessary for the use of the debtor and his 
family. 

II. Comfortable beds, bedsteads, and bedding necessary for the 
debtor, his wife, and children. 

III. Household furniture to the value of one hundred dollars. 

IV. One cooking stove and the necessary furniture belonging to the 
same. 

V. One sewing machine, kept for use by the debtor or his family. 

VI. Provisions and fuel to the value of fifty dollars. 

VII. The uniform, arms, and equipments of every officer and private 
in the militia. 

vni. The Bibles, school books, and library of any debtor used by 
him or his family, to the value of two hundred dollars. 

IX. Tools of his occupation to the value of one hundred dollars. 

X. One hog and one pig, and the pork of the same when slaugh- 
tered. 

XI. Six sheep and the fieeces of the same. 

XII. One cow; a yoke of oxen or a horse, when required for farm- 
ing or teaming purposes, or other actual use ; and hay not exceeding 
four tons. 

XIII. Domestic fowls not exceeding fifty dollars in value. 

XIV. The debtor's interest in one pew in any meeting-house in which 
he or his family usually worship. 

XV. The debtor's interest in one lot or right of burial in any cem- 
•etery. 

Chapter 245. Exemption from trustee process. 

Sect. 20. The money, rights, and credits of the defendant shall be 
exempt from trustee process in the following' instances, and the trustee 
shall not be chargeable therefor : 

I. Wages for labor performed by the defendant after the service of 
the writ upon the trustee. 

II. Wages of the defendant earned before the service of the writ 
upon the trustee, to the amount of twenty dollars, except in actions 
l)rought to recover for necessaries furnished to the defendant or any of 
his family. 

III. Wages for the personal services and earnings of the wife and 
minor children of the defendant. 

IV. Any pension or bounty money of the defendant, allowed by any 
law of the United States, before it has come into his actual possession. 
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V. Funds held by the trustee in the capacity of clerk, cashier, or 
other employ^ of the defendant, which were received in the ordinary- 
course of such employment. 

VI. Fees due to the defendant for attendance at court as a juror or 
a witness. 

Chapter 264. Protection from insult, etc. 

Sect. 2. No person shall address any offensive, derisive, or annoy- 
ing word to any person who is lawfully in any street or other public 
place, nor call him by any offensive or derisive name, nor make any 
noise or exclamation in his presence and hearing with intent to deride,, 
offend, or annoy him, or to prevent him from pursuing his lawful busi- 
ness or occupation. 

Chapter 206, Certain employment qf children forbidden. 

Sect. 3. If any person shall employ or exhibit a child under the age 
of fourteen years in dancing, playing on musical instruments, singings 
walking on a wire or rope, or riding or performing as a gymnast, con- 
tortionist, or acrobat in any circus or tlieatrical exhibition, or in any 
public place whatsoever, or shall cause, procure, or encourage any such 
child to engage therein, or if any person having the custody or control 
of any such child shall permit him to be so employed, such person shall 
be fined not exceeding one hundred dollars; but nothing in this section 
shall be construed to prevent the education of children in vocal and 
instrumental music, or their employment as musicians in any churchy 
chapel, or school, or school exhibition, or to prevent their taking part 
in any concert or musical exhibition. 

Chapteb 266. Protection from interference, etc. 

Sect. 12. If any person shall interfere in any way whatever to* 
injure or damage another in his person or property, while engaged in 
his lawful business, trade, or occupation, or while on the way to or 
from the same, or shall endeavor to prevent any person from engaging 
in his lawful business, trade, or calling, he shall be fined not exceeding; 
five hundred dollars, or be imprisoned not exceeding one year. 

Chapter 271. Sunday labor. 

Sect. 3. No person shall do any work, business, or labor of his sec- 
ular calling, to the disturbance of others, on the first day of the week, 
commonly called the Lord's day, except works of necessity and mercy, 
and the making of necessary repairs upon mills and factories which 
could not be made otherwise without loss to operatives; and no person 
shall engage in any play, game, or sport on that day. 

Sect. 5. No person shall keep his shop, wareliouse, cellar, or res- 
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taarant, or workshop open for the reception of company, or shall sell 
or expose for sale any merchandise whatsoever on the Lord^s day; hut 
this section shall not he construed to prevent the entertainment of 
hoarders, nor the sale of milk, hread, and other necessaries of life, nor 
drugs and medicines. 

Chapteb 282. Convict labor. 

Sect. 14. The sheriff of any county may, with the approval of the 
county commissioners, employ and set to lahor any prisoner confined 
in the county jail, in such manner as shall he consistent with his> 
safe-keeping, if the lahor can he prosecuted without expense to tlie 
county. 

Chapter 283. 

Sect. 3. The county commissioners and selectmen shall direct as to 
the manner and kind of lahor to he performed hy the inmates of houses 
of correction in their respective counties and towns, and the place of 
its pei*formance, and shall furnish materials therefor. 

Chapteb 285. 

Sect. 5. The governor, with advice of the council, shall have 
power: 

vi. To make contracts, if expedient, for the support and employ- 
ment of the prisoners or any portion of them. 



LAWS OF 1893. 

Chapter 39. Height of covered railroad bridges. 

Sect. 2. No covered railroad hridge shall hereafter he constructed 
in this state with less than twenty-one feet hetween the top of the rails 
and the lowest point of the overhead structure, except with the writ- 
ten consent of the railroad commissioners, said consent to he filed and 
recorded in the office of the secretary of state, and no railroad corpo- 
ration shall receive or haul any freight car exceeding fourteen feet in 
height from the rails to the top of the running hoard. 

Chapter 40. Inspectors of buildings. 

Section 1. Any city or town may appoint an inspector of huildings 
for such city or town, prescrihe his duties, and fix his compensation. 
And any city or town which shall appoint such inspector, may, hy or- 
dinance or hy by-law, prescribe regulations for the construction and 
maintenance of all buildings in such city or town which shall be used 
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in whole or in part for mercantile, commercial, manufacturing, or pub- 
lic purposes, or as tenement houses; and all buildings hereafter erected 
for such purposes in such city or town shall conform to such regula- 
tions. 

Sect. 2. Any person who shall hereafter intend to erect any build- 
ing which is intended to be used in whole or in part for mercantile, 
-commercial, manufacturing, or public purposes, or as a tenement 
house, in any city or town which has appointed a building inspector, 
shall, before erecting such building, submit the plans therefor to such 
inspector. 

Chapter 48. Bureau of Labor. 

Section 1. The governor, with advice and consent of the council, is 
hereby authorized to appoint, as soon after the passage of this bill as 
may be, some competent person to act as commissioner of labor, and 
he, with such clerks as he may have, shall constitute a bureau of labor, 
with its principal place of business in the state-house, or some other 
suitable place in the city of Concord. 

Sect. 2. The commissioner shall hold his office for the term of three 
years, and until a successor is appointed and qualified. He may be 
removed at the pleasure of the goviemor and council. 

Sect. 3. The annual salary of the commissioner shall be fifteen 
hundred dollars, payable from the state treasury in equal quarterly 
payments, and the governor is hereby authorized to draw his warrant 
for the payment of said sum, together with such office and travelling 
expenses of said bureau as he with the council shall approve. 

Sect. 4. In case of the inability of the commissioner to perform his 
•duties, the governor, with advice of the council, may appoint a com- 
missioner for the time being, who shall have the powers and perform 
the duties of the office while the inability of the commissioner con- 
tinues. The governor and council shall determine when such appointee 
shall cease to act as commissioner. Such temporary commissioner so 
appointed shall be paid from the state treasury five dollars a day for 
the time actually spent in the performance of his duties; and the gov- 
ernor and council shall audit and allow his account. 

Sect. 5. The duties of the commissioner shall be to collect, assort, 
arrange, and present in annual reports, on or before the first day of 
January each year, statistical details relating to all departments of 
labor in the state of New Hampshire, especially in relation to the com- 
mercial, industrial, social, educational, and sanitaiy condition of the 
laboring classes, and the permanent prosperity of the productive 
industry of the state. 

Sect. 6. Said commissioner shall devote his whole time to the duties 
of his office, and hold no other public office during his term as com- 
missioner. 
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